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PREFACE 


In pursuance of the recommendations of the Rau Court of Enquiry, 
Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform linct in selected 
industrial centres in India during 1944 — 46 by the Government of India 
with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for different centres. With the passage of time the 
consumption pattern of working class had undergone considerable 
change and it was felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Num- 
bers should be revised on the basis of new weighting diagrams. It was, 
therefore, decided by the Planning Commission that fresh Family 
Living Surveys in 50 important industrial centres (factory, mining and 
plantations) based on the latest scientific principles should be conduct- 
ed during the Second Plan period. This task was entrusted to the 
Labour Bureau, Ministi'y of Labour and Employment. A Working 
Group consisting of representatives of Indian Stati.^iical Institute, Na- 
tional Sample Survey, Central Statistical Organisation and the Labour 
Bureau was accordingly set up for deciding all technical details for 
the planning and conduct of the Enquiries. The Enquiries woie con- 
ducted in 1958-59 in accordance with the recommemdations of the 
Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers set 
up by Government and keeping in view the principles laid down by 
the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944 — 46 Enquiries which mainly consisted of collec- 
tion of data on Income and Expenditure of working class hoiiseholds, 
the scope of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to include a study 
of other aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Ex- 
penditure. 

3. The collection of data w'as entrusted to the National Sar^ple 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay Centro and centres 
in West Bengal where the field work was done by 1.3.1. Field Branch) 
and tabulations relating to Family Budget data to the Indian Sta.. 3 ti- 
c.al Institute, Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports and the tah ’.iation 
of data relating to Level of Living were the responsibility of *he 
Labour Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Jamshedpur 
Centre. A General Report dealing mainiy with the technical aspects 
of the Enquiries is being brought out separately. The present Report 
consists of two Parts. Part I contains a discussion of Family Budget 
data while Part II analyses data relating to other aspects of the Level 
of Living. 

5. The primary responsibility of drufting this renert devolved on 
Shri J. N. Agrawal, Research O'^cer, as.'=^isted by Shri A. R. Nag, 
Investigator Grade I, under the guidance and supervision of Sh-i L. R. 
Varma, Deputy Director. My thanks are duo to the Neti'.net eeu’ple 
Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Cf nirnl r.i.it ist'cnl Or \-u'i- 
sation, the State Governm'^nts and the vn^-ious >'m'')love''s’ and VJoi-].:- 
ers’ Organisations for their kind co-operaiion in the conduct of the 

(i) 



Enquiries. Thanks are also due to the working class households but 
for whose active co-operation it would not have been possible to collect 
the requisite data relating to the various facets of family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Keport axv. not those of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


K. 0. SEAI^ 

Director 


Labour Bureau, 

Kennedy House, Simla-4. 
Dated the 3rd February, 1965. 
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Chapter 1 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 

1.1. Family living study 

Family living studies aim at the collection and analysis of data 
on consumption pattern and other aspects of living conditions in res- 
pect of families of a specified population group. The surveys conduct- 
ed for this purpose provide scope for the collection of a wide range of 
data from the families. When attention is focussed on a limited aspect 
only, the surveys become specialised surveys, such as family budget 
surveys, where the bulk of the data collected relate to consumption 
expenditure. Other illustrations of such specialised surveys are, food 
consumption surveys, health surveys, labour force surveys, 
demographic surveys, education surveys and housing surveys. Al- 
though in each case the specialised survey lays emphasis on a parti- 
cular problem, some more general information, such as the economic 
‘status of the family, is frequently included in order to facilitate the 
analysis of the data collected during the specialised surveys. In recent 
years the tendency has been to widen the scope of family living sur- 
veys to multi-subject surveys laying equal emphasis on a broad spec- 
trum of data, combining two or more major topics, such as family 
characteristics, income, emplo 5 anent, education, housing, nutrition, 
health, etc. Through such multi-subject surveys, family living studies 
can be put to manifold uses. These may be used to provide material 
for research into the behaviour patterns of different groups of the 
population. They can also supply the basic data needed for policy 
making in connection with social and economic planning which may 
include the establishment of norms or the determination of needs in 
preparation for social and economic measures, as well as for the assess- 
ment of the impact of policy decisions already applied in implement- 
ing welfare programmes. In developing countries like India, which are 
engaged in planning programmes, the data collected through family 
living surveys can be used to fill gaps in the existing information and 
to provide checks on the completeness of the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for 
an analysis of the level of living of a particular population group. An 
idea of the spectrum of data needed for such an analysis can be had 
from the following main components of the level of living given bv 
the U.N. Committee of Experts on International Definition and 
Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living, 1954*, 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(ii) Food and nutrition; 

(iii) Education, including literacy and skills; 

(iv) Conditions of work; 


•Report on International Definition and Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living, 
U. 1964. 3 
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(v) Employment situation; 

(vi) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

(vii) Transportation; 

(viii) Housing, including household facilities; 

(ix) Clothing; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security; and 

(xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 
1958-59, inter alia in Jamshedpur, an attempt was made to cover many 
of the components given above. At the same time, the object of deriv- 
ing a weighting diagram for new series of consumer price index num- 
bers for the respective centres was kept in view. For the latter purpose, 
the relevant data are those which are usually covered in a specialised 
family budget survey. In this Report, the data on family budget sur- 
vey have been discussed separately in Part I and the data collected 
on other components o^ level of living have been presented in Part H; 

1.2. Description of the survey 

The last family budget survey in Jamshedpur was conducted 
during 1944-45*. The present survey in Jamshedpur was part of an 
integrated scheme of family living surveys among industrial workers 
at 50t important factory, rhining and plantation centres under the 
Second Five Year Plan. The details regarding origin, scope, design, 
etc., of the present surveys will be published in a separate report, as 
they happen to be common for all the 50 centres. A few important 
details are, however, di.scussed here briefly in order to bring out the 
significance of the data for Jamshedpur centre presented in this 
Report. 

1.21. Organisation of the survey 

The working class family living survey was sponsored by the 
Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government 
of India. The technical details of the survey were worked out under 
the guidance of a Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living 
Index Numbers consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of 
Labour and Employment, Food and Agriculture and Finance, the 
Planning Commission, the National Sample Survey Directorate, the 
Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute and 
the Reserve Bank of India. The field work was entrusted to the Direc- 
torate of National Sample Survey and processing and tabulation of 
data collected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) to the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute. Calcutta. The tabulation of data collected in Schedule 
‘W (I jcvel of Living) was done in the Labour Bureau. Analysis of the 
data, publication of Reports on the results of the surveys and con- 
stniction and maintenance of new series of consumer price index 
humbers were the responsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

•Uoport on an onquiry into Family Budsfets of Industrial workers in Jamshedpur, 1944-46. 

fThe list of 50 centres is given in Appendix I. 
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1.22. Definition 0 / a working class family 

A working class family was the basic unit of the survey. A family 
was delined in terms of sociological and economic considerations as 
c:irieisxing of persons: 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

(ii) usually living together and/or served from the same kit- 
chen; and 

(iii) pooling e major part of their income and/or depending on 
a common pool of income for a major part of their expendi- 
ture. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the 
family and depending on the common family pool for their expendi- 
ture were considered family members. Cn the other hand, domestic 
servants and paying guests were generally excluded from the concept 
but they were taken to constitute separate families within the house- 
hold. Care was taken to include temporary absentees such as family 
members on tour or on visit to relatives or friends, or in hospital. 
Casual guests were not considered to be family members even though 
they might have stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In a 
messing group, where the members pooled a part of their income only 
for messing, generally each member was treated as a separate family. 

A working class family was defined as one which derived 50 per 
cent, or more of its income during the specified calendar month 
through manual work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the 
Factories Act. 1948, the Mines Act, 1952, or the Plantations Labour 
Act, 1951, as the case may be. The survey in Jamshedpur, which was 
a factory centre, covered families deriving a major part of their income 
from manual employment in registered factories only. Manual work 
was defined on the basis of classification of occupations. Thus, a job 
though essentially involving, physical labour but requiring a certain 
level of general, professional, scientific or technical education was 
classified as ‘non-manual’. On the other hand, jobs involving physical 
labour but not requiring much of educational (general, scientific, 
technical or otherwise) background were treated as ‘manual’ work. 

1 23 . Delimitation of area 

The geographical area to be covered in the course of the survey 
at a centre was decided in consultation with local organisations, both 
official and non-official. Municipalities or Corporations and other 
knowledgeable ai’thorities during a preliminary survey conducted in 
necomber, 1957 — February, 1958. At Jamshedpur centre, the follow- 
ing localities were selected for the purpose of the survey: 

(i) The areas under TTSCO administration: 

(ii) Quarters of other factories in Jamshedpur’ 

(iii) Jugsalai notified area; and 

(iv) The adjoining villages of Mango, Dimua, Balogoma, Paridih, 
Mirajdih. Kaoali. Dindli, Bagbera. Ken’ac’-mrM. Harfrar- 
ghutto. Kitadih, Karandih, Sundargarh, Kashmahal, Parsu- 
dih, Silgajon, Malshdumpur and Manifit. 

1.24. Design of survey' 

Two tvnc'’ of samnl'n<» metoods, viz.. tenr*ment samplmf and 
pay-roll sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate 



units of the family living survey, viz., the families. The choice bet- 
ween the two methods depended upon operational convenience. Thus, 
at a centre where working class population was concentrated in 
definite areas, which could be located and demarcated without much 
difficulty, tenement sampling was followed. On the other hand, if the 
working class population in a centre was found to be loosely dis- 
persed, the pay-roll sampling was adopted, because operationally it was 
more convenient and economical. On the basis of a preliminary sur- 
vey, it was decided to adopt tenement sampling at Jamshedpur 
Centre. 

The sample size for a centre was determined on the basis of the 
number of industrial workers, the type of sampling followed, the 
work load manageable by an Investigator, and the required precision 
of weights to be derived from Schedule ‘A’ for consumer price index 
numbers. 

The sample size originally fixed for the survey at Jamshedpur was 
720 families to be canvassed for Schedule ‘A’ and 240 families to be 
canvassed for Schedule ‘B’. The number of schedules finally collected 
and tabulated was 718 Schedule ‘A’ and 240 Schedule ‘B’. The differ- 
ence between the number of sampled families originally fixed and the 
number of families finally covered in respect of Schedule ‘A’ was due 
to exclusion at the tabulation stage of surveyed families not belonging 
to working class, rejection of schedules because of unsatisfactory data, 
etc. 

The two samples drawn for Schedule ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually 
exclusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same 
sampled families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators 
and informants. The whole sample was staggered over a period of 12 
months evenly so as to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consump- 
tion pattern. The selection of sample was done in two stages. In the 
first stage the areas to be covered by the survey were divided into 
blocks, each block being a group of adjacent roads in a locality con- 
taining quarters of similar type. Since some of the blocks and villages 
were very large, the number of artificial blocks to be formed in them 
wore decided before sampling. The blocks were arranged by geo- 
graphical contiguity. Three independent simple systematic samples of 
36 blocks or villages each were sampled with probability proportional 
to the numbers of artificial blocks in them and blocks within each sub- 
saunple w^ere grouped systematically into clusters of 3 blocks each 
before allotting to the months of survey. Each of the 12 clusters sampl- 
ed for an Investigator was assigned to a particular month of enquiry 
by a random process. The second stage unit for selection was a work- 
ing class familv. Each month, the Investigator listed all the families 
in the cluster allotted to that month by house to house visit and classi- 
fied them as working class families and others. While listing, informa- 
tion was also collected on the family size, the expenditure class to 
which it belonged and the State of origin of the head of the family. 
The two expenditure classes were those with expenditure less than 
Rs. 60.00 p.m. and others. This information was used to arrange the 
working class families in the cluster, first by family size (single- 
member families and others) and within these classes by expenditure 
class and within these by the State of origin. Those belonging to the 
State of origin of the majority of families in the cluster were put in 
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one class and the rest formed the other class of State of origin. A 
simple systematic sample of 20 working class families was drawn from 
tnis arranged list. Every fourth family in this sample was contacted 
for filling Schedule ‘B’ (on level of living) and the remaining three 
for Schedule ‘A’ (on family budget). 

1.25. Period of survey- 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period 
of 12 months at each centre. The period for the work.ng class family 
living survey at Jamshedpur Centre was July, 1958 to September, 
1959. The period was more than 12 months because of non-availability 
of some of the selected households during the time of enquiry. 

1.26. Method of survey 

The ‘Interview Method’ was followed for the collection of data as 
a large portion of the population covered consisted of illiterate work- 
ers who codld not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaires ot 
to maintain accounts. Moreover, the questionnaire covered a wide 
range of subjects, accurate replies to some of which could not be 
had without explaining in person the significance of the questions 
to the respondents. 

1.27. Difficulties in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the sur- 
vey and extended full cooperation to the Investigators of the Directo- 
rate of National Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field 
work. It took three to four hours to complete Schedule ‘A’ (relating 
to income and expenditure). The detailed itemised breakdown of con- 
sumption and expenditure in many of the blocks, e.g., clothing, medi- 
cal care, personal care, education and reading, recreation and amuse- 
ments, transport and communication, subscription, personal effects, 
taxes and interest, was quite irksome to the workers. Information on 
the consumption of liquor and other intoxicants was furnished by the 
workers with great reluctance. 



Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 

2.1. Introductory 

Jamshedpur is an important industrial to\vn of Bihar State and 
Is situated on the bank of river Subarnarekha in the district of Sinph- 
bhum. It is the oldest steel city connected by rails and roads with the 
rest of India. 

2.2. Population 

According to 1961 Census, the population of Jamshedpur Town 
Group was 3.28 lakhs. The population of the toum has registered a 
rapid increase since 1911. The following table shows the growth of 
population in Jam.shedpur Town Group from 1911 onwards; — 

Table 2.1 


Yoor 





Population* 

(in lakhs) 

Doconiiial 
porcontagft 
irn refi; e 

1 





*> 

3 

1911 


• • 



000 


1921 

♦ • 

• « 

• • • • 


0 • 57 

911-28 

1931 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

ft ft 

0-92 

OMO 

1941 

• • 

• • 

• • ft • 

ft ft 

. .. 1 05 

78-88 

1961 

• # 

• « 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

2 • i ^ 

:n ‘ 0 ; 

1961 

• • 

• • 

• ft ft ft 


28 

50-37 


2.3. Working class areas 


The working class population at Jamshedpur is concentrated in 
the following areas: — 

1. the areas under TISCO administration; 

2. quarters of other factories in Jamshedpur; 

3. Jugsalai notified area; and 

4. the adjoining villages of Mango, Dinua, Balogoma, Pandih, 

Mirjadih, Kapali, Dindli, Baebera, Kcrnadungri. Hargar- 
ghutto, Kitadih. Karandih, Sundergarh. Kashmahal, Parsh- 
dih, Silgajon, Malshdrumpur and Manifit. 

2.4. Working class markets 

The markets patronised predominantly by the working class 
population in Jamshedpur are: — 

1. Sakchi 

2. Golmuri 

3. Jugsalai 

4. Bistopur 


— (1 lUFiis < f T lO'i? V Bihut, -I'urt I lA. 1'ij.ur. u f.ir 1901 huve b«^Bn 

taken from Ctmsus of JugLi Paper No. 1 of 10^?. 

8 
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The above markets have been selected for the collection of retail 
pi'ices for the new series of Consumer Price Index Numbers for Jam- 
shedpur Centre. 

2.5. General characteristics of working class population — survey 
results 

2.51. Industries 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class 
f.imilies (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Jamshedpur 
v/as about 25 thousands. The estimated number of employees in these 
families was about 30 thousands. A distribution of these employees 
by industries and in each industry by sex and adults/children is 
given in the following table. In column 7, average monthly income 
per employee from paid employment in different industries, as report- 
ed by the families, is also given. 

- Table 2.2 

Distribution of employees (including apprentices) by industries aud 

other details 

Percentage dietributirn of Total Average Number 

employees by PCX and number monthly of emp- 

adultfl/ children of cm- income loyeea 

Industry f ployees per (un- 

Men Women Chil- Total (csti- employee esfi- 
dren mated) from mated)^ 

paid 

employment 

(Rs.) 


1 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

anuiactu, o of iron and steel 

92-87 

6-93 

0-20 

100-00 

17,414 

176-32 

544 

Manufacture of structural 
steel products 

95-62 

4-38 

• • 

100-00 

1,317 

170-59 

36 

Basic metals and their products 

98-58 

1-42 

• • 

100-00 

3,585 

141-20 

04 

Machinery and electri cal equip- 
ment • • • • • • 

97-34 

2-66 

• • 

100-00 

1,965 

133-91 

53 

Locomotive indrstry 

• • 

96-99 

3-01 

• • 

100-00 

2,107 

161-03 

59 

Motor vehicle* 

• • 

100-00 

• * 

• • 

100-00 

302 

227-35 

10 

Electricity, gag, water, 
services , . 

etc., 

60-60 

49-34 

• • 

100-00 

372 

64-63 

10 

Host 

• • 

96-99 

3-01 


100-00 

3,421 

105-83 

91 

All 

•• 

94-26 

5-63 

0-11 

100-00 

30,483 

1.58-69 

897 

Number of employees (unesti- 
mated)^ 

852 

44 

1 

897 

•• 

• • 

• • 


♦TJnentimated figures stand for sample totals and erlimalcd fguics are the population 
estimutos derived from the sample totals. This how the exprcsFion m ill be \ut d in all other 
table* of Part I of the Report. Where nothing is mentioned, the figures should be taken at 
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A majority of workers (57 per cent.) were employed in the 
manufacture of iron and steel industry. Women employees constituted 
about 5.6 per cent, of the total and were employed in all the industries 
excepting the motor vehicles industry. The proportion of children 
(upto the age of 14 years) was negligible. 

The average monthly income per employee from paid employment 
was Rs. 158.69, the highest of Rs, 227.35 being in the motor vehicles 
industry. The lowest (Rs. 64.63) was in the electricity, gas, water, etc., 
services group of industries. 

2.52. Occupation 

Table 2.3 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribu- 
tion of employees by sex and adults /children, total number of em- 
ployees and average monthly income per employee from paid em- 
ployment. 

Table 2.3 

Distribution of employees (including apprentices) by occupation and 

other details 


Percentage dial rilmtion of emplo- Total Average Number 

yeeBbyficxandaduJtB/children number monthly oftm- 

t .A— — ... — of income ploytes 

Occupation emplo- per t*m- (uncali- 

Men Women Child- Total yees ployee mated) 

ren from 

paid 

employ- 

ment 

(Ra.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 6 

6 

7 

8 

Furnace men, rollers, drawers, 
moulders and related metal 
making and treating workers 

97-61 

2-30 

100 00 

6,033 

167 18 

142 

Fitter mechanists, tool 

makers and machine tool 
setters . . 

100-00 

• • 

100-00 

2,420 

193-82 

60 

Fitter assembler, and machine 
erector (except electrical 
and precision instrument 
fitter assemblers) 

100-00 

• • 

100-00 

1,066 

196-76 

32 

Welders and flame cutters 

100-00 

• • 

100 00 

516 

189-88 

14 

Tool makers, machinists, 
plumbers, welders, platers 
and related workers — ^rest . . 

98-93 

1-07 

100 00 

4,884 

169-53 

146 

Electricians and related elec- 
trical and electronic workers 

100-00 

• • 

100-00 

1,672 

221-69 

40 

Labourers not elsewhere classi- 
fied • • • • • • 

78-80 

21-20 

100-00 

6,263 

95-89 

164 

Fire fighters, policemen, guards 
and related workers •• 

96-79 

3-21 

100 00 

1,249 

120-76 

44 

IReSt mm • • • • 

96-01 

4-69 

0- 100 00 

8,480 

169-36 

263 

All occupations 

94-26 

6-63 

0-11 100-00 

30,483 

158-69 

897 

Number oi employees (unesti- 
mated) . . . , . . 

852 

44 

1 807 

• • 

• • 

mmt 
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About 16.5 per cent, of the employees worked as fumacemen, 
rollers, drawers, moulders and related metal making and treating 
workers and about 16 per cent, worked as tool makers, machinists, 
plumbers, welders, platers and related workers — rest. 

The average monthly income from paid employment per employee 
was higher than the overall average for all occupations in case of 
electricians and related electrical and electronic workers; fitter 
assembler and machine erector (except electrical and precision instru- 
ment litter assemblers); fitter machinists, tool makers and machine 
tool setters; welders and flame cutters; occupations classified as rest; 
Xurnacemen, rollers, drawers, moulders and related metal making and 
treating workers; tool makers, machinists, plumbers, welders, platers 
and related workers — rest. 

2.53. Nature of employment and type of settlement 

Table 2.4 gives the percentage distribution of employees by num.- 
ber of days worked during the month, classified by (a) regular and 
casual empldyment, and (b) settled or not-settled. A settled person 
was defined as one who had permanently settled down at the place 
of survey, i.e., who had no enduring connections with his native place 
and had developed sentimerital and permanent attachment !to his 
present place of stay. 

T.a.BLE 2.4 

Distribution of employees (including apprentices) by nature of em- 
plcyment, type of settlement and number of days worked 


Number of days worked 
during the month 

Nature of 

employment 

Type ofsetlienunt 

Numl'< r 
of (‘mp- 
loytLS 
(lint sti- 
ma^ed) 


f 

Regular 

(WuaJ 

All ' 

Settled 

No( 

{ e< 1 ](‘d 

1 


3 

4 

b 

() 

7 

—0 

0 • o5 

3-57 


0-21 

1-93 

17 

1—7 

0-95 

2-59 

1-42 

1-73 

1-29 

10 

8-16 

2 34 

4(6 

2 S3 

403 

2 • 32 

24 

10-19 

3 16 

1 19 

2-59 

2 08 

2-81 

22 

20 -S3 

8-60 

5-72 

7-77 

6 -SO 

8-16 

72 

21—27 

83 -Ol 

74 •8.6 

80 -(>7 

81 -03 

80-13 

72.5 

28-31 

1-40 

8-02 

3-30 

316 

3-36 

27 

TtVnl 

K 0(0 

1(0(0 

if 0-00 

!('(••( 0 

lf('-(0 

yV'i 

P -'rcOiitago 1 o toi al 

71-32 

2.S-C8 

1(0*(0 

30 -03 

6997 


Number of (*r.inIoyt.e8 

(unoBlimated) 

663 

234 

807 

230 

667 



About 71.3 per cent, of the total employees were regular and the 
remaining 28.7 per cent, were casual*. A large majority (about 70 per 
cent.) of employees were not settled at the centre. 


2.54. Family Income 

The average monthly income per family of the population sur- 
veyed was Rs. 204.97. The estimated percentage distribution of fami- 
lies in different income groups is given in Table 2.5. 

•Th'' >'!aRPiflcaf'on of workorp irU> repofar nnci caPiiRl war dono op adiffoitin liasio iiou- the 
ono a in the ‘Oceupntional Wage Survey’ conducted by the Labour Bureau in llCt 51 ) 

where the term casual was used in a more restricted sense. 
l4/r(N)2.S()D(jtLI3— 3 



Table 2.5 

Distribution of families by monthly family income 


Monthly family income (Percentage of 

families to total) 


IjOBB than Rs. 30 






• • 

11m. 80 to less than Rp. 60 






0*97 

Rs. 00 to less than Rs. 90 






6-23 

Rs 00 to less than Rs. 120 






12-60 

Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150 






16-38 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210 






27-84 

Rs. 210 to less than Rs. 300 






21-24 

Rs. 300 and above 






16-74 


Total .. 100 00 


The modal family income group was from ‘Rs. 150 to less than 
Rs. 210’. About two-third of the families had income ranging from 
Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 300 per month. 

1.55. Family size- 

The average size of the family was 4.78 persons. The estimated 
distribution of families in the different size groups is given in table 

2 . 6 . 


Table 2.6 

Distribution of families by size 


Family ?ize (Number of members) Percentage of 

families to total 


One 

. • 

• e 

• • 

• • « « 

• • 

13-78 

Two and three 

• • 

• • 

e • 

• • e • 

e • 

23-78 

Four and five 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

9 • 

24-38 

Six and seven 

» • 

m m 

• • 

• • 9 9 

« * 

19-73 

Above seven 

• • 

m • 

e • 

• • • • 

• • 

18'88 





Total 

• • 

100 CO 


A large proportion of families (about 48 per cent.) consisted of two- 
to five members. 




Chapter 3 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

3.1. Introductory 

Some general details of the working class population in Jamshed- 
pur have been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of th* 
important socio-economic characteristics of the working class families 
in Jamshedpur as revealed by the survey is presented below. 

3.2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3.1 gives the percentage distribution of family members by 
age, sex and marital status. 

Table 3.1 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex arid marital 

status 

Per ceil- 

Number tape 

Sex and marital of mrimbera Ape (years) distri- 

Btfttiia (unestima-^- — — — — — ^ but ion 

tod) Below 6—14 15 -34 35- 64 55—59 60—64 65 and Total of all 
5 Above members 


l 

2 

3 4 5 6 

7 

8 9 

10 

11 

tTruuMrriod . . 

1,055 

25 '^O 62 -97 21-28 009 



100 00 

29-87 

MirriM 

860 

.. 0-28 40-35 52-54 

4 - 9 () 

0-83 l - O-'i 

100-00 

24-66 

Widowed , , 

20 

..13 03 2521 

9 53 23-47 23-70 

lOO-OO 

0-93 

D’vorced .. 




• • • • 



Separated . . 



•• 


•• 

•• 

Sijb*K)tal 

l , 9 tl 

13-82 £8 «6 29-70 23 - 8-1 

2*36 

0-70 0-80 

100-00 

56-46 

VVemra 

Unniarriod 

7.’)0 83-14 C > r , -71 10-38 0-19 

0-15 

0-13 

10000 

20-78 

M> Tried 

728 

0-10 1-44 63-81 31-66 

1-06 

1-41 0-50 

ItXiOO 

20-77 

AVidinved , . 

89 

.. 1-66 14 - 1.6 3817 

9-20 

7-03 29-19 

IfDOO 

2-70 

Ilixorced ,, 

5 

.. 57-48 42-62 


• • • • 

100 00 

0-17 

Separated ,, 

2 

.. 5-61 91-39 


• 

100 00 

0-12 

Sub- total 

1,.'>74 

1 . 6-04 20 -70 3 . 6-70 17-60 

1-12 

1-18 2-00 

100-00 

44-54 

Total 

3,515 

14-03 27-81 32-38 21-06 

1-81 

0-95 1-37 

100 - 00106-00 

Number f'f mem- 
bers (uiiesrimated) 


533 989 1.107 747 

64 

31 44 

3,.616 

X 


Taking all the family members at the centre, 55.5 per cent, were 
men and 44.5 per cent, women. Children of 14 years of age or below 
conslicutcd about 42 per cent, of the total and person^ of 55 years 
and above about 4 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age-group 
15 to 54, about 56 per cent, were men and 44 per cent, women. In 
this age-group among men, 21 per cent, were unmarried, 77 per cent, 
married and the rest were widowers. Among women in the same age- 
group 9 oer cent, were unmarried, 84 per cent, married and the rest 
were widowed, divorced and separateo. 
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3.3. Reliqion and size 

Table 3.2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size 
giving a few more details such as average size of the family and 
average number of ch.ldrcn per family. 

Table 3.2 

Percentage distribution of families by religion and size 


Roiigloii 


Size of family 

/ 

^ — 




Hinduism 

Islam 

Rest 

^11 

Qno 

12 65 

21-87 

11-18 

13-73 

Two and three 

26-31 

15-03 

15-54 

23-78 

Pour and five 

23-98 

24-00 

28-07 

24- .‘58 

Bix and seven 

19-80 

lG-20 

24-01 

19-78 

Above seven 

17-26 

22-90 

21-20 

18-38 

Total 

luO-OO 

100-00 

100-00 

lC0-(0 

Percentage of faniilies to total 

77-05 

13-23 

9-72 

100-(0 

Average size of the fani.ly 

4-65 

4-91 

5-59 

4-78 

Average number of children 





per famdy 

1-92 

2-24 

2-64 

2 -^'3 


The proportion of families in size classes two and three and four 
and five was more or less equal. 

3.4. Language and size 

Table 3.3 shows the percentage distribution of familio.s bv mother 
tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size and 
average number of children per family. 

Table 3.3 

Percentage distribution of families by mother-tongue and size 


Mo hfT*tor:guo 


Size of family r 

B-.ng.ali 

H ndi 

Oriya 

Pnii jr bi 

U. du 

Vi st 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

( ne 

18-13 

9-67 

17-35 

16-76 

13-12 

13-77 

13-73 

f wo and three 

14-57 

25-89 

24-04 

12-31 

15 33 

33 53 

23-78 

Four and five 

23-28 

24-77 

30-10 

29-02 

21 67 

20-10 

24-38 

Six and seven 

18-79 

21-26 

17-87 

15-15 

23-01 

19-6.5 

1 9 • 73 

Above seven 

25-23 

18-41 

1004 

26-76 

23 • S7 

12 

18-38 

To.al 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

K 0 -00 

1(0-00 

1( OfO 

K VI 0 

iVircentage of fami lies to | otal 

17-89 

34-48 

11-02 

7-25 

0-38 

2 2-. ”.8 

i(('-ro 

Average size of the family 

5-07 

4-86 

4-07 

5-78 

5- 60 

4-24 

4-78 

Average number of children 
per family 

2-22 

2-05 

1-66 

2-76 

tr 

1-62 

2-03 
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Hindi speaking families formed about 34 per cent, of the total 
Hen ^aii speaking about 18 per cent., Oriya speaking about 12 per cent * 
Punjabi spetiking about 7 per cent, and Urdu speaking about 6 per, 
cent. The remaining, about 22 per cent., spoke other languages. 

3.5. Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family 
income classes are presented in table 3.4. 


Table 3.4 

Percentage distrilmtion of family viembers in various monthly family 
income classes by age group and levels of literacy 


trroiip , Monthly family income class (Ka.) 

and cdu- / ^ 

ca^'on.d < 30 ^ tiO - 00 - 1:^0- 150— 2)0— 300 and All ’ 

stand ird <00 <1)0 <120 <150 <210 <300 above 


1 2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 '■ 

8 

9 

10 

(*) Age Irss than 

5 iff^ars 








Below primary 

. . 

8-85 

2-12 

7-82 

4-75 

6-14 

6-63 

No oduration 

.. 100-00 

OM.S 

07-88 

02*18 

95-25 

93-80 

04-37 

Total 

.. 100-00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


iii) Age /) years 
and above 


III Iterate .. 

.. 90-19 

66-11 

62-00 

55-68 

47-33 

3i-17 

29*39 

43 43 

Below {irimary 

. . 

16-15 

25-86 

18*47 

27-90 

23-61 

25 03 

24-15 

Brim iry . . 

9-81 

15-77 

13-74 

19*66 

16-02 

16-80 

20*93^ 

17-57 

Middle . . 


2-21 

7-46 

6*29 

6- 66 

18-68 

18*47 

12-08 

Matriculate 

• « • • 

0-76 

0-94 


1-99 

2-43 

5 23 

2 4d 

Others 


• • 

•• 

•• 

0-20 

0-31 

0*95 

0-35 

Total 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

100 00 


• The sign ‘ in this and subsequent tables denotes ‘less tliau*. 


Only a negligible percentage of children aged less than 5 years 
had started receiving education. By and large, the percentage of il- 
literate members seemed to decline in higher income classes. On the 
other hand, the percentage of members having middle or higher 
standards of education was higher in highei' income classes. 
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3.6, Births and deaths 

Demographic data on births and deaths in the sampled families 
during the year preceding the date of survey are presented in tables 
3.5 and 3.6. 

Table 3.5 

Total number of births during the year by (i) type of birth, (ii) age of 
mother and (iii) sex of child 


Item Total number of births 


(t) Type of birth 


Abortion . • 

• • • • 

4 4 


•• 

26 

stillbirth 

• • • « 

4 4 

• • • • 

• • 

53 

Live-birth • • 

• • • • 

4 4 

4 4 9 4 

•• 

2,978' 




Total' births 

•• 

3,05^ 

Live births per 100 members 

** 

9 4 4 4 

.. 

2*52 

(♦•) Age of mother 






Below 16 years 

• « 4 0 

• 4 

4 4 4 4 


97 

15—24 „ .. 

4 4 4 9 

4 9 

• • • • 

• • 

884 

26—34 „ .. 

9 4 9 4 

• ' 

• » 9 0 

• • 

1,720 

35-— 44 • • 

• • • • 

•• 

• * 9 0 

• • 

32S 

45 and above 

• < • • 

• • 

• V • . 

9 9 

27 




Total 

4 4 

8,066 

(ill) Sex of Child* 






Male .. 

• • • # 

• « 

• • • • 

4 4 

1,802 

Female 

• • • • 

• • 

• • • • 

•• 

1,176 


• Only liTe-births are considered. 
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Table 3.6 


Total number oj deaths during the year by (i) sex, (ii) age, and (iii) 

cause of death 


Item 






Total ntolnter of 
deaths 

(t) Sex 








• • 

• • • • 

a a 

, . 


640 

Vemale •• 

• • 

• • • • 

a a 

•• 

• • 

400 





Total 

.. 

1,130 

(fi) Age 







Below l5yeM 

• • 

« • • • 

a a 

• , 


455 

15-— 34 „ •« 

• • 

• • * • 

a a 

• . 

• • 

129 

36—54 ,, •• 

• • 

mm mm 

a a 

• . 

, . 

176 

55 — 64 „ • • 

• • 

• • • • 

a a 

• • 

. 

80 

65 and abova 

1 

• • 

• • • • 

a a 

•• 

a a 

290 





Total 

a a 

1,130 

( ff i) Cauee of death 







Qioup*— (a) •. 

• a 

• a a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

139 

•» • • 

» • 

a • m • 

a a 

a • 

a m 

42 

•» —(c) ■ • 

. . 

a a a a 

a a 

a • 

a • 

444 

M -(d) .. 

0 • 

a a a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

7 

M ~{^) • • 


a a a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

47 

M -if) .. 

• • 

a a a a 

a a 

a a 

..a 

27 

ff —(9) • • 

• • 

a a mm 

a a 

V. 

a a 

]4g 

M -(h) .. 

•• 

a a • a 

- 

a a 

• • 

276 




Total deaths 


i.i.^e 



Total deaths per 100 members 

• • 

O-Ofi 


• Group (a) fevers; (6) small pox, plague, cholera; (c) tuberculosis, cancer, diptberia, asthma, 
respiratory diseases, heart diseases, dysentery, diarrhoea,, other stomach troubles, rickets* 
mental deformity; (d) complication of child birth; (e) industrial accidents, snake bite, suicide 
non -industrial accidents; (/) old age; (p) other causes diagnosed; (h) other causes undiagnosed. 

Total live-births per 100 members worked out to 2.52 in a year and 
total deaths per 100 members came to 0.95 in a year taking all families 
into account, i.e., both single-member families and multi-member 
families. 

3.7. Distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful 
employment, (b) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking 
then available for gainful employment and (c) those not in the labour 
force. The first major category covers employers, employees, appren- 
tices, self-employed persons and unpaid family labour. The second 
category includes the unemployed, i.e., persons seeking employment 
and persons not seeking, though available for employment. The last 
category comprises pensioners, students, women doing domestic ’,vo^k 
only, disabled persons, young children, those employed in non-gainful 
occupations, etc. 


}8 

For each of the members of the sampled families information w?,' 
collected on age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the 
date of survey. The estimated distribution for all families of the defin- 
ed working class population group is given in table 3.7. 

Table 3.7 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and activity 

status 


NuTnJjor 
of moin- 

8ex and activity bora 

BtatuB (unoati- 

mated) 



Af'o (years) 


Pepcen- 

Below 

6 

5—14 15—34 

36—54 65—59 

60—04 65 and 
aboTO 

Total distri- 
bution 
of 
all 

mombers 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 0 

10 11 


MaU 


Employer 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Employee 

847 

•• 

012 

41-73 

62-74 

4-83 

0-37 

0-21 

100-00 

24-26 

A[)poatioe .. 

6 

•• 

•• 

67 16 



32-85 

.. 

100-00 

0-13 

Self employed 

2 

•* 


60-00 

60-00 

. . 

. . 

• • 

100-00 

0-14 

Unpaid family 
labour 

. , 

. . 

, , 



, , 



, , 

, , 

Unemployed .* 

81 

•• 

2-35 

03-68 

4-07 


. . 

. . 

100-00 

2-44 

Kot in labour 
force 

1,005 

20-90 

65-46 

13 76 

0-91 

0-49 

0-99 

1-60 

100-00 

28*50 

Sub'tctal 

1,941 

13-82 

28-63 

29-70 

23-84 

2-33 

0-76 

0 86 

100-00 

65*40 


Ftmah 


Employer 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 

-• 

• • 

-• 

Employe© 

44 

-- 

• • 

40-69 

58-94 

0-47 

.. 

. . 

100-00 

1-45 

Apprentice 

-• 

-- 

-* 



• • 

• • 

.. 

• • 

• • 

Self-employed 

3 


• » 

66 67 

33-33 

* . 

• • 

.. 

100-00 

0-22 

Unpaid family 
labour 

3 

, . 

66-67 

.. 

33-33 

.. 

.. 


100-00 

0 03 

Unemployed •• 

2 

-• 

. . 

100-00 

. . 

. . 

• • 

.. 

100-00 

0-03 

Not in labour 

force 

1,622 

16-29 

27-77 

35-39 

16-08 

1-15 

1-23 

2-09 

100 00 

42-78 

Sub -total 

1.674 

15-64 

26-76 

35-70 

17-60 

1-12 

1-18 

2-00 

100-00 

44-64 


Total 


3,515 14-63 27-81 32-38 21-05 1-81 0-95 1-37 100-00 100-00 
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it has lo bo bo me in mind that the univcrso covered in this casd 
Was only a particular section of the working class population in Jam- 
shedpur comprising families which derived a major part of their 
income from employment in registered factories. Naturally, the per- 
centage of unemployed was very sm^ali among this section of working 
class population and persons were cither gainfully occupied or not in 
the labour force. Taking the w'hole population, the labour force partici- 
pation was of the extent of 28.7 per cent, consisting of gainfully 
occupied and unemployed categories. 

3.8. Distribution oj family members by age, sex and economic 
status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning 
dependant and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one 
whose income was sutficient for his/her maintenance; an earning 
dependant as one whose income w^as not adequate for his/her own 
maintenance; and non-earning dependant as one who earned no income 
at all and was dependent for his/her maintenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and 
economic status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given 
below : 

T.mLE 3.8 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and economic 

status 



Number 
of uvnn- 
b<.‘ra (un- 
ostiruat- 
cd) 




(yeara) 




Percent- 
age dia* 
tnbii- 

JHconomic status 
aud sox 

Below 

5 

6—14 

16-31 

35-54 

65—69 

60-64 

65 and 

above Total 

tion 
of all 
xnombora 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 











Maio 

837 

• • 

0-12 

40-73 

53-43 

4-90 

0-68 

0-24 

100-00 

23 91 

Femalo 

41 

•• 


35 OS 

6t-4l 

0-51 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

1-33 

Sub-total 

878 

•• 

Oil 

10 4.3 

54-02 

4-67 

0 55 

0-22 

100-00 

25-24 

Earning dependants 










Malo 

19 

• • 

•• 

80-95 

13-06 

- 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

0-01 

Femalo 

8 


6-67 

69 93 

2i-40 

•• 

-- 

•• 

100-00 

0-88 

Sub -total 

27 


2-17 

80-43 

17-40 

•• 

-- 


100-00 

0-99 

Non-mrniag 

dependants 











Male .. 

1,085 

24-78 

61-28 

20 05 

1-10 

0-45 

0-92 

1-30 

100-00 

30-94 

Female 


16-27 

27-78 

35-4- 

16 (»7 

M5 

1 -23 

2-08 

100-00 

42-83 

Sub -total 

2,610 

19-84 

37-64 

2S-97 

9-81 

0-86 

1 -lO 

1-78 

100 00 

73-77 

Total 

3,515 

14-63 

27-81 

32-38 

21 -05 

1-81 

0-05 

1-37 

100-00 

1(«)0() 

Number of mem- 
bora (unoati- 
matdvi) 

X 

633 

983 

1,107 

747 

04 

31 

44 

3,516 

X 
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It will be seen that earners constituted only 25.2 per cent, of the 
total and the proportion of earning dependants was negligible (about 
1 per cent.). The remaining 73.8 per cent, was accounted for by the non- 
earning dependants who consisted mainly of children and women 
doing household work. Earners and earning dependants were mostly 
in the age group 15 to 54 years. 

3.9. Family size, composition, economic status and earning strength 
by income 

3.91. Analysis by family income 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into 
eight monthly family income classes and five family size groups. It 
may be pointed out here that there are no families in the lowest 
income class and the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ also 
accounts for a very small fraction of the total families and as such 
no attempt has been made to draw any conclusion on the basis of 
the figures given in the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ in 
the analysis of the table given below and subsequent tables. The 
two-way distribution of families by income and size is given in table 
3.9. 


Table 3.9 

Percentage distribution of families by family income and family size 


Family sixe 




Monthly family income class (Rs.) 




<30 

30— 

<60 

6V- 

<9o 

90— 

<120 

12'>— 

<160 

<210 

210— 

<300 

3rH) and 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ro 

One 

• • 

• • 

6517 

2195 

21-73 

17-69 

16-31 

6-34 

4-19 

13-73 

Two and three 

- 

•• 

64*83 

38-37 

34-59 

26-90 

22-31 

20-S4 

12-14 

23-78 

Four and five . • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

22-06 

3412 

20.15 

25-07 

23-40 

23-11 

24-38 

Six and seven . • 

s • 

« • 

• • 

17*62 

6-14 

24-40 

24-86 

20-31 

18-17 

19-73 

Above seven . . 

• • 


• • 

•• 

3-42 

10-77 

12-45 

29-02 

42-39 

18-38 

Total 


•• 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to 
total 

• # 

0-97 

6-23 

12-60 

15-38 

27-84 

21*24 

15-74 

IOC -08 

Number of Families 
(unestimated) 

s s 

6 

33 

82 

111 

200 

156 

130 

718 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size 
of the family and in higher income classes there was a larger per- 
centage of large-sized families. 


Table 3.10 pives the composition of families by the economic 
status of membera 
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Table 3.10 

Composition of families by economic status 


Avqva^ number of members per family by montFHy family incmne o las s (Rs.) 


Category of members 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 120— 

<120 <160 

160— 210— 
<210 <300 

300 

and 

above 

— — > 
All 

I 

2 

3f 

4 

6 e 

T 9 


lO 


Earners 


Adult male .. 

• V 

0-61 


0^93 

r-oT 

r-io' 

r-22 

1-40 

1*14 

Adult female . . 

• • 

0-60 

0-22 

0-12 

0-04 

0-02 

0-60 

0-03 

006 

Children male . . 

• • 


• • 

-» 

.. 

.. 

0-01 


0-00 

Children female ' 

• • 

• • • • 

.. 


• • 


• • 

.. 

• - 

All earners 

• • 

1-21 

1.08 

1-06 

Ml 

1.1? 

1-20 

1-62 

1-20 


Earning dependanU 


Adult male . . . , 

• • 

*• 

.. (VOS 

0-03 

0-01 

0-06 

0-03 

0-03 

Adult female . , 


.. 

.. »-oe 

.. 

.. 

0-07 

001 

00? 

Cliildron male . . • . 

.. 

• • 

• • a • 

• • 

• • 

.. 

•• 

.. 

Children female 

«• 


• a • • 

»• 

•• 

•• 

O-Ol 

0-00 

All earning dependants 

, , 



0-03 

o-ot 

0-ra 

6-05 

0.06 


Non-earning depervlant^ 


Adult male 

.. 

.. 

0-13 

0-10 

0-22 

0-30 

0-62 

0-63 

0-36 

Adnlt female . . 

• • 

0-14 

0-78 

0-78 

102 

1-04 

1-32 

1.71 

1-16 

Children male .. 

• • • • 

.. 

0-69 

0-80 

1-09 

1-12 

r-17 

t-62 

1-13 

Children female 

• . • • 

, , 

0-54 

0-47 

0*78 

0-95 

1-00 

1-36 

0-90 

All non-oanung dependants 

0-14 

2-14 

2-21 

3-11 

3-41 

4-01 

6-31 

3-63 


Total 


Adult male 

• • 

.. 0-61 

0-99 

1-12 

1-32 

I -41 

1-80 

2-15 

1.5? 

Adult female . . 

• » 

0-74 

1-00 

0-92 

1-06 

1-06 

1-46 

1-76 

1.23 

Children male .. 

.. 


0-69 

0-80 

109 

1-12 

1-18 

1-62 

1.13 

Children female 

.. 


0-64 

0-47 

0-78 

0-96 

1-00 

1-36 

0-90 

All members . • 

•• 

.• 1-36 

3-22 

3-31 

4-26 

4-64 

6-43 

6-88 

4*70 

IS umber of members 
(Unestimated) 

8 

106 

283 

460 

876 

862 

622 

3^15 
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The averag’D number of members per family was 4.78. Of tnese 
1.20 were earners, 0.05 earning dependants and 3.53 non-earning depen- 
dants. The number of earners and non-earning dependants increased 
appreciably in higher income groups. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family 
income is thrown by table 3.11 which gives the distribution of families 
by earning strength and income. 


Table 3.11 

Percentage distribution of families by earning strength 


Morithiy family incomo clasB (Ra.) 


Naming strength 

<30 

SO"”” 

<60 

60^ 

<90 

90- 

<!20 

120- 150- 210- 

<150 <210 <300 

300 All 
and 
above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

Ono earner 

. . 

M-86 

02-48 

00-93 

88-10 

88-67 

68-30 

60-12 

80-16 

One earner and one or 
more earning depc^ndanta 


, , 

, . 

4-67 

0-21 

1-00 

3-40 

1-06 

1-79 

Two earners . . 

. . 

3M4 

7-62 

4-60 

10-13 

8-50 

26-17 

26-79 

14-96 

Two earners and one or 
more earning depi^ndants 

.. 


.. 


100 


MO 

1-60 

0-65 

Three earners . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

1-81 

1-03 

7-ia 

1-86 

Throe earners and one or 
more earning dependant 

.. 



.. 


.. 

.. 

1-34 

0-21 

More than three earners 
with or witliout earn* 
ing dependants 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-50 

•• 

•• 

1-93 

0-38 

Total 


100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 


The proportion of families having one incomo recipient was the 
largest being about 80.2 per cent, of the total. The percentage of 
families having three earners and more was rather small being about 
2.4 per cent, of the total. 

The distribution of families by income and earning strength in 
terms of relationship with the main earner is given in table 3.12. The 
main earner was defined as that e.arner who.so total earnings (both in 
cash and kind) from paid employment in the last calendar month 
preceding the date of survey were more than similar earnings of any 
other earner of the family employed in a registered factory. 



Table 3,12 

Ferccntage distribution of families by earning strength — by relation^ 

ship with the main earner 





Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

- - A . ... , . . . 



strength by bor 

roijitionship of <30 

with main faini- 

eamer liod 

(uncsti- 
mated 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 12 a- isa— 210 — 

<120 <1C0 <210 <300 

300 Total 

and 

abova 

age die* 
iribu- 
tion of 
all 

families; 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7* 

S 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Self . . 

572 .. 

095 

7-18 

14-30 

16*90 

30-76 

18-10 

11-81 

100-00 

80-16 

Stilf and wife or 
hu iband 

13 .. 

• « 

14-46 

6 04 

4-61 

8-36 

4511 

23-42 

100-00 

1-77 

golf and one or 
moro (; hildroa 

64 .. 

• • 


7-16 

8-91 

18 03 

28-36 

37-65 

100-00 

8-06 

gi'ir, wife or hus- 
band and Olio 
Of more child- 
ren 

4 .. 



• » 


20-82 

59-50 

10-68 

100 00 

0-52 

6<'lf and one or 
iu<»ro oilier fa- 
mily nvjinb'irs 

68 .. 

2-3T 

2*4& 

6-33 

1105 

17-47 

34-32 

27-01 

100-00 

8-64 

golf, wife or hus- 
band a id one 
or nv ro other 
f tinily mcm- 
bors 

2 

* « 

• • 


# m 


100 00 


100-00 

0 3T 

golf, one or more 
children and 
one or more 
ether family 
in< ‘m!)tT3 

4 .. 

• * 

• • 


• • 



100-00 

100-00 

0-40 

Self, wife or hus- 
band, one or 
mere children 
* nd oiio or 

riore other 

family mem- 
bers 

1 .. 

• • 

• • 


100 00 

• * 



100-00 

0-08 

All families . . 

718 .. 

0-97 

6 23 

12-60 

15-38 

27-84 

21-24 

15-74 

100-00 

lOOOO 

Number of fami- 
lies (iiucbti- 

mated) 


6 

33 

82 

111 

200 

156 

130 

718 

X 


Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 
80.2 per cent, of the cases. In about 8.1 per cent, of the cases he/she 
was assisted by children, in about 1.8 per cent, of the cases by wife/ 
husband and in 8.6 per cent, of the cases by other family member.?. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and 
non-eai’ning dependants according to income has already been made 
in the preceding pages. Table 3.13 gives the number of dependants per 
100 families by their relationship to the main earner and monthly 
income classes. The dependants have been classified into three cate- 
gories, viz., living with the family, living away from the family and 




•dependent units living away. Dependants living with family are those 
snown as non-eaming dependants in table 3.10 These types of de- 
pendants alone have been taken as members of families for ithe 
purpose of the survey. Dependants living away from family are those 
who.se expenses are borne in full or in part by the saimplcd family but 
who do not live with the family. There may sometimes be groups of 
persons in whose case it is difficult to determine whether they are 
i-eally dependent on the sampled family. Such groups may even in’- 
ciude earners. Such groups have been taken as dependant units living 
away and have been classified separately. In their cases, the group 
itself has been the unit of counting and not individual persons. 

Table 3.13 

Number of dependants and dependent units per 100 families by 
monthly income and relationship with the main earner 


tfoQthly family income clase (P».8.) 


Category of dependants r* 

«nd relationship to iHaia 
^earner 

<ao 

80- 

<00 

00— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

160— 

<210 

210— 

<300 

300 

and 

above 

All 

1 

t 

41 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Living with family 

Wife or husband 

%% 

1^*09 

00-10 

68-37 

71-28 

70-10 

70-39 

84-69 

74-66 

Son or daughter 

w • 

.. 128-2} ll»-2fl 186-32 109-34 244-14 310-80 207-79 

Father, mother, uncle* 
aunt 

Brother* sistet, cousin 
Nephew, niece 

Father-in-la^, mbther-in- 
law, brother-in-law, sis- 
ter-in-law 


u • 

14-91 

2'i? 

9 9 

13-77 

13 35 
3'22 

2'17 

9-78 

9-67 

4-02 

4-82 

13 06 
13-40 
16-97 

7-46 

18-92 

21 -02 
9-21 

8-79 

23*30 

13-46 

23-34 

19-6.4 

15-49 

13*47 

11-24 

8-03 

Bon-in-law, daughter-in- 
law .• C- 

• « 

• u 

99 

0-32 

7-63 

4-26 

8-90 

26-40 

8*44 

Grani childrrn 

• • 

e e 

1-98 

078 

14-69 

3-98 

9-27 

29-07 

1012 

Others 

• • 

• 9 

0-99 

•• 

2-67 

6-35 

6-24 

1-68 

3-60 

Total 

• • 

13*60 

214-50 

221 -24 

309-68 

339-90 

401-88 . 

632-08 

352-74 

Living away from family 

Wife or hnsband 


37-67 

4-68 

4*38 

14-13 

12-08 

11-51 

8-49 

10-53 

Bon or daughter 


25-74 

7-43 

10-65 

28*97 

27-02 

36-21 

20-06 

24*88 

Father, mother, uncle, 
aunt . • 


9 9 

18-73 

21-45 

31-72 

18-47 

21-45 

21 02 

21-75 

Brother, sister, cousin .. 


9 9 

17-07 

13-94 

16-00 

10-22 

17-68 

12-23 

13-81 

Nephew, niece 


9 9 

8-52 

• • 

0-62 

2-24 

11-47 

6*28 

4-50 

Father-in-law, mother-in- 
law, brother-in-law, 

sister-in-law 



9 9 

• • 

1-62 

0*60 

8-97 

6-00 

2-20 

Son-in-law, daugther-in- 
law 


• • 

6-68 

0-42 

0-62 

0*06 

4-32 

0-76 

1*85 

Grand children 


• 9 





1-66 

1*14 

0*63 

Others 


•• 

•• 

2-70 

•• 

•* 

0-63 

6-10 

1-28 

ToUl 

• • 

63-41 

63-01 

53-64 

93-48 

71-69 

108*90 

80-08 

81-33 

Dependent unite 
Number of dependent 
units living awi^ per 
100 families 

» • 

13-23 

28-35 

25-88 

12-18 

18-96 

16-70 

12-86 

17-67 



The number of dependants living with family increased with the 
increase in the monthly family income. There was no such clear 
tendency in the case of dependants or dependent units living away. 

Table 3.14 gives the distribution of families by specific family 
composition types in terms of relationship with the main earner (ex- 
cluding dependants living away) by three broad income classes. The 
first two groups, unmarried earner and husband or wife, consist of 
single workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 


Table 3.14 

Percentage distribution df families by family composition (in terms of 
relationship with the mam earner) and income 


Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 


Monthly family 
icoome class 

(R«.) 

' Un- 
married 
earner 

Husband 
or wife 

Husband 
and Wife 

-A, 

Husband, 

and 

chfldreti 

Husband^ 

wife* 

children 

and 

other 

members 

Un- 

married 

earner 

and 

other 

members 

Beat 

^ 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 . . 

7*62 

4-25 

1*80 

, , 

, , 

27-80 


0-97 

60— <120 

3911 

2907 

27-31 

18-64 

12*11 

67-99 

14-21 

18<83 

120 and aboya 

63*27 

66-68 

70-89 

81-36 

87-89 

14*21 

85*79 

80-20 

Total «. 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

Percentage of 
families to 

total •• 

1*68 

12*05 

7*39 

38*27 

26*13 

0'74 

13.74 

100*00 

Mnmber of fami- 
lies (unastimat- 

ad) 

15 

80 

51 

290 

192 

5 

85 

718 


Family type consisting of husband, wife and children constituted 
38.27 per cent, of the total. The proportion of families consisting of 
unmarried earners and unmarried earners and other members was 
negligible being about 1.7 and 0.7 per cent, respectively. 

The distribution of families by family composition in terms of 
adults and children (excluding dependants living away) and level of 
income is given in table 3.15. 
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Table 3.15 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition in terms of 
adults / children and by income 


Fi*mily composition (in torina of adults /c hi Idron) 


r 

Month!/ 

family 

Income 

doss 

(Rs.) 

1 

adult 

1 

adult 

and 

child* 

ren 

(one 

or 

more) 

2 

adults 

2 

a iiilta 
and 1 
oliild 

2 

ami 2 
child- 
ron 



2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
child- 
ren 

3 

adults 

1 -^-2 : 

1 

1 ^ ] 

3 

adults 
and 
more 
than 1 
child 

Othor 

families 



All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 

4-67 


3*09 








0-97 

6a-<120 

30*32 

63-77 

24*67 

29*67 

19*17 

18*35 

21*23 

34*18 

16*09 

3-24 

18*83 

120 aod 
aboTe 

65*01 

46-23 

72*34 

70*33 

80*83 

81*65 

78*77 

65*82 

84*91 

96*76 

80-20 

Total 

100 00 

100*00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

lOOlX) 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

Percent- 
©gc of 
fami- 
lio8 to 
total 

13-73 

2*24 

10*9? 

7-22 

6*09 

13-56 

3*80 

3*73 

13*13 

24-06 

100-00 

Number 
. of 
familica 
(une^ti- 
mated) 

05 

la 

73 

49 

54 

107 

24 

28 

93 

182 

718 


The common types of families were 1 adult, 2 adults and more 
than 2 children and 3 adults and more than 1 child. Con.paring the 
distribution by income classes for families having 1 adult, 2 adults and 
3 adults it is seen that 65 per cent, of the first category, 7.?.3 per cent, 
of the second and 78.8 per cent, of the third wex’e in the highest income 
class, viz., Rs. 120 and above. Thus with more adults added, the pro- 
portion of families in higher income brackets increased. 

3.92. Analysis by per capita income 

Per capita income of families allows for variat'ons in size of 
families but not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, some- 
times recommended that income per adult consumption unit or con- 
sumption expenditure per adult consumption unit v/ill provide a 
better economic classification. Such classifications were not attempted 
in the analysis of data for the present survey because of the diffi- 
etdties of having an appropriate scale of adult consumption unit. Some 
special analysis of the data were, however, undertaken by adopting 
per capita family income as the classificatory character. Some of 
these analyses are presented below. Table 3.16 gives the petcenta-qe 
distribution of families by monthly per capita income class and family 
size. 
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Table 3.16 

Percentage distribution of families by per capita income and family 

size 


Family sise 


Monthly por capita income olasB (Rs.) 

■ ■■■■.■■ ....I— ■■ I M fc ^ 

<6 5— 10— 16— 20— 26— 36-^ 60— 65 and All 

<10 <15 <20 <25 <35 <60 <65 abovo 


1 

a 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Cue 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

0*60 

4*62 

U*40 

13-73 

Two and three . . 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

1-76 

13*63 

23-06 

46*80 

37-00 

23-78 

Four and live . • 



18*31 

27*51 

22*71 

M-CO 

37*03 

28-64 

13*18 

24-38 

Six and seven . . 



46*37 

16*10 

41-77 

32*66 

23*26 

10*36 

2*84 

10-73 

Above seven 

• • 

100 00 

36*32 

67*39 

33*76 

27*32 

16-06 

10-60 

2*58 

18-38 

Total 

• • 

100 00 

100*00 

100 00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

Percentage of , 

families to total 

• • 

0 03 

2*60 

6*90 

10*05 

20*82 

20*18 

10*03 

20*40 

100*00 

Kumber of fami- 
lies (unestinat* 

ed) 

• • 

1 

13 

41 

60 

151 

140 

78 

216 

718 


It will be seen that the percentage of families in higher per capita 
income classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of the 
family. 

Table 3.17 shows broad composition of families (by economic 
status of members) by per capita income classes. 


Table 3.17 

Composition of families (economic status) by per capita income classes 


Average number of members por family by monthly por capital income olnss (Rs.) 
Economic statna < ■ 


of members 

<5 

6— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

IS— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25 — ' 
<35 

36— 

<50 

60— 

<65 

65 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Earner 

• • 

1*00 

1*28 

1*32 

1*14 

1*22 

1*19 

1-26 

1*17 

1*20 

Earning depen- 

dants 



0*01 

• • 

0*18 

0*03 

0*03 

0*09 

0*03 

0*05 

Kon-eaming de- 

pendants 

•• 

10*00 

5*67 

6*09 

5*87 

4*78 

3*97 

2*75 

1*12 

3*53 

All members •. 

•• 

11*00 

6*96 

7*41 

7*19 

6*03 

6-18 

4*10 

2*31 

4*78 


Ignoring the per capita income classes of ‘Rs. 15 to less than Rs. 20’ 
and ‘Rs. 20 to less than Rs. 25’, the proportion of earners to total mem- 
bers in the family increased with increase in the per capita income. 
The earning dependants constituted a small (1.05 per cent.) proportion 
of the total family members. Ignoring the per capita income class 
‘Rs. 10 to less than Rs. 15’, the proportion of non-eaming dependants 
showed a declining trend with the increase in the per capita incomci 
The resulting position was that the burden of dependency was marked- 
ly high in case of low per capita income classes. 

L/l\N.280DofLB-4 






Chapter 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 

4.1. Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study 
the level and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in 
relation to income and in general to provide a basis for classifying 
families into economic levels. ‘Income’ was taken to include all receipts 
which did not represent a diminution of assets or an increase in liabi- 
lities. Income from the following sources was collected in details: — 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages 
and allowances, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, 
other earnings and concessions; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging 
services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and pro- 
fession; and 

(iii) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented pro- 
perties, viz., land and house, pension, cash assistance, gifts 
and concessions, interest and dividends, chance games and 
lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross re- 
ceipts representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities 
such as receipts from sale of shares, securities and other assets, with- 
drawal of savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete pic- 
ture of total receipts accruing to the family. The value of the receipts 
in kind and of goods from family enterprise consumed by the family 
was imputed on the basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar 
month preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4.2. Average monthly income per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 204.97 and the 
average per capita Rs. 42.87. The average monthly income per family 
and per capita according to different family income groups is given 
'below: 

Table 4.1 

Average monthly income hy income classes 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

r— — • >-> 

Item <30 30- 60- 90- 120— 160— 210- 300 All 

<60 <90 <120 <160 <210 < 300 and 

above 

1 23466789 10 


hforUhly incom 

Average per family, .. .. 61-80 70-85 103-67 134-08 178-63 244-21 409-13 204-97 

Average per capita .. .. .38.- 41 23-87 31-38 31-61 39-42 44-90 69-47 42-87 

Prrcontaee of families 

t. total 0-97 6-23 12-60 16-38 27-84 21-24 16-74 100-00 

23 
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The average monthly income per family varied from Rs . . 51.80 
in the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60' to Rs. 409.13 in the 
highest income group. Ignoring the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than 
Rs. 60\ the average per capita income showed a rise with the rise in 
the family income. 

4.3. Income by category oj earner 

Table 4.2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income pei^ 
family by category of earner and source. Income which could not 
be ascribed to any particular member of the family was taken against 
the family as a whole. 

Table 4.2 


Average monthly income per family by source, category of earner 

and family income classes 


CJatapory of earner and 
source ' 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

-A.-. 



<30 

30-^ 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90- 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210— 

<300 

300 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Men 

X*aid oTiip!oym‘'nt . • 


26-74 

60-30 

88-99 

123-17 

167-80 

227-98 

389-61 

190*65 

Self eiiiployinont 

. • 

. . 


0-00 

0-28 

0*26 

1-35 

8-25 

1-70 

Other sources . . 

• • 

1-35 

4 09 

4-87 

6-86 

9-19 

8-20 

7-30 

7-39 

Sub- total: by men 

•• 

27 09 

64-39 

93-92 

130*31 

177-31 

237-53 

405-16 

10»-74 

Women 

pjiid employment 


24-71 

12*35 

9-34 

3-01 

1-17 

4*85 

3-45 

4*64 

Self-eniploynicnt 

. . 


-)l -32 

. . 


. , 

, , 

, , 

-4) *08 

Other sources . . • . 

• * 

• • 

1-43 

0-41 

o-io 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-16 

Sub^totah by women . . 

•• 

24-71 

12-46 

»-75 

3-77 

1-17 

4-85 

3-43 

4-72 

Children 

Paid employment 
Self'employment 



• # 



, , 

0-39 


0-08 

. • 

, . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

• . 

• • 

. , 

, * 

Others sources 

* • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total: by children . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-39 

•• 

0*08 

Family 

Paid employment 


• • 

m • 



, , 

, , 

, , 


f?eir employment • . 

• • 

a # 

m • 

.. 

. . 

0-08 

1-44 

0-62 

0-41 

Other sources « • 

• • 

•• 

% • 

• • 

• • 

0-07 

• • 

• • 

0*02 

Sub-totAl: by family . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-- 

0-15 

1-44 

0-52 

0*43 

Tolnl 

Paid employment 

• • 

60-45 

72-65 

98-33 

126- 78 

169-03 

233-22 

393-00 

195-37 

Self employment 

• • 

. , 

—1-32 

0-06 

0-28 

0-34 

2-79 

8-77 

2-03 

Other sources 

• e 

1-36 

6*62 

6-28 

7 02 

0-26 

8-20 

7-30 

7-67 

Total income 

• • 

61-80 

76-85 

103-07 

134 08 

178-63 

244 21 

409*13 

204-97 

Beroent.Ago of families 

to total 

• • 

0-97 

6-23 

12-60 

15-38 

27-84 

21-24 

16-74 

100 00 
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An analysis of income by category of earner shows that men 
contributed the largest amount to the average monthly family income 
from all the three sources. The contribution of children ana ‘family' 
was negligible. Women also contributed, though small in amount, to 
the family income. The major portion of the income earned by men 
and women was from paid employment. 

Table 4.3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by cate- 
gory of earner and source of earnings separately for different per capita 
income classes. 

Table 4.3 


Average monthly income per family by category of earner^ source 
and monthly per capita income classes 





Monthly per capita income class (Re.) 

- ^ . — ■ 



r " ^ 

Category of earner < 5 
and sonroa 

U— 

<10 

10- 

<15 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25— 

<35 

36— 

<50 

60— 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

* ' T 

AU 

1 t 

3 

4 

0 

0 

7 

a 

9 

10 

U 

Hen 

Paid employinont • . 

0200 

82-30 

122-75 

147*79 

169-55 

205-83 

215-62 

223-81 

190-65 

Self employment 


, , 

. , 

1-46 

0-95 

1-97 

2-60 

2-94 

1-70 

Other sources ,, 

•• 

5*43 

7-64 

6 73 

8-88 

7-03 

6-27 

7-37 

7-39 

Sub-total : 

by men 

92 00 

87-82 

130 29 

166-98 

178-48 

214-83 

224-39 

234-12 

199-74 

fVomen 

Paid employment 


513 

a -68 

206 

3'30 

i-01 

80B 

5-Tl 

4-64 

SoJf-empioyment 

• • 

. , 


. , 

—0*40 

. , 

. . 

. , 

— O'Oa 

Otlior sources . . 

•• 

0 46 

•• 

0*20 

0-37 

0-11 

0-20 

004 

0 Id 

Sub-total : 

by women 

•• 

6-59 

3-68 

2-26 

3-27 

4-12 

8*28 

5 75 

4*72: 

Children 

Paid employment 





a m 



0-28 

0-08 

Self employment 

• 0 

. . 

.. 

. . 

• m 

.. 

.. 


. • 

Other sources . . 

• ' 

* • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total : 

by children . . 

. . 

, . 

. • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

0-28 

0-08 

Family 

Paid employment 



0 • 







Seif. employment . • 

. • 

. • 

• a 

8ST 

. r 

0*20 

om 

003 

0-41 

Other sources . . 

. • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

009 

. . 

^ • 

• . 

0-02 


Sub-total t 

by family .. .. .. 3-37 0 09 0-20 0-20 0*08 9-49 


Totai 

Paidoniploywont .. «2 00 88'62 126-33 149-85 172-85 209 84 223-60 229 80 195-37 

S.-lfemploynK)nt .. .. .. .. 4-83 —095 2-17 2-80 2-07 2-03 

Other source* .. .. .. 6 89 7-64 6-93 9-34 7-14 6.47 7-41 7.67 


TcUlincomo .. .. 92-00 P 4-41 133-87 161-61 181-84 219-15 232-87 240-18 204-97 
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Thfe average raonlhly income per family increased from Rs. 92.00 
In the per capita income class ‘Rs, 5 to less than Rs, 10’ to Rs. 240.18 
in the highest per capita income class. 

4.4, Income and other receipts by components 

Table 4.4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family 
income and Other receipts by components. The data are presented ac- 
cording to monthly fanuly income classes. 

Table 4.4 


Average monthly receipts by components and family income classes 





lloatbly family inbome olass (Ro.) 




Baaroa 

<30 

80-^ 

60 -- 

90— 

120- 

160- 

210— 

300 

AU 



<60 

<00 

<120 

<150 

<210 

<300 

and 

abviva 


1 


8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

icT 


Paid StriphymctU 


iBasic wa;^A5i and .. 45-61 43*38 80*69 98*04 116*74 147*47 212-29 126*88 

Bonus and oommisdioa . . 4*84 8*89 15*61 24*41 41*98 68*92 134*00 53*74 


‘OonoAssioDB . . . « 

4l>out . . . . 

•• 

0 33 
0*05 

1-73 

0-30 

2-84 

1-49 

4*83 

6*48 

8*24 

8*59 

12*20 

34*57 

5*69 

0*06 

Bub-totAh 

paid employment . • 

.. 60-45 

72*65 

98*33 

126*78 

160*03 

233*22 

393-00 

195-37 

fJeJf tmpolyrnmi 

At'riculttti'c 


• . 

0*06 

. . 

. . 

, , 

, , 

0*02 

AilimAl husbandry 

• • . • 

—1*32 

» • 

0*28 

0*22 

1*69 

6*93 

1*44 

^rade .. 

*•* '* • 

, , 


, , 

0*12 

. , 


0*03 

iRest 

•• 


•• 

*• 

*• 

1*20 

1*84 

0*54 

Bub -total : 

6«df.emplo3nnen4 

• • 

— 1-S2 

t)'oe 

0*28 

0*34 

2-79 

8-77 

2 03 

Other ificorm 

Boat , , 

• * • • 

8*7! 

2*30 

8*42 

4-39 

4-02 

3-31 

8 95 

, , , 

1-85 

1-81 

2*98 

1*60 

4*87 

4*18 

3-90 

3*62 

Bub totals 

Other iaooiao 

l-8i 

6 62 

6*28 

7*02 

9*26 

8*20 

7-30 

7*57 

Total income • . 

61*80 

76*86 

103*67 

134*08 

178*63 

244*21 

409*13 

204*07 


Vthar receipts 

Bale of assets other ^haa 


shares^ etc. . . 


.. 

3-50 

0-85 



1*46 

2-16 

6*02 

Credit purchase 

. , 

1*06 

6*82 

13*04 

9-81 

9*59 

18 37 

12* 74 

12*10 

Loan taken 


.. 13-82 

8*99 

25-71 

10-08 

27-34 

26*37 

41*53 

25*94 

Beal 


.. 

1*29 

2*36 

3-26 

7*81 

14*71 

15*23 

8-57 

Bub-tetal ■: 










other receiptf 

•• 

.. U*8S 

13-M 

41*86 

29*74 

44-74 

00-91 

71*66 

47*53 

Total recelplB .. 

•• 

66*68 

90-51 

145 *<13 

1C3-82 

223*37 

306*12 

480*79 

252*60 

lPi»rnftntag© of families to 









total 

*• 

0*97 

6*23 

12*60 

16*38 

27*94 

21-24 

15*74 

I00*(0 


A major portion (61.9 per cent) of the family income was derived 
from basic wages and allowances. 


Bonus and commission accounted for Rs. 53.74 or 26.2 per cent, of 
the total income. The average monthly income from concessions and 
rest comprising overtime eainings, etc., was Rs. 5.69 or 2.8 per cent. 
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find Rs. 9.06 or 4.4 per cent, respectively of the total income. Cn the 
whole, families in the income class ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’ had to 
fell back on decrease in assets or increase in liabilities for maintaining 
themselves to a greater extent than families in other income brackets. 

4.5. Income and other receipts by components and family size 

Table 4.5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts 
per family by components and family size. 

Table 4.5 

'Average monthly income and other receipts by components and family 

size 

(In Ropee8> 


Family size 


Type of receipt 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Over 

seven 

aP 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

IS 


Income from paid tmploytneni 


Basic wases and allowances 100*51 

107-45 

103*49 

117-67 

117*r4 

131*29 

138*85 

178-61 

126-88 

Bonus and commission . . 

37*43 

40-46 

60*44 

66*37 

47*80 

61*17 

61-72 

78*07 

63*74 

Overtime earnings 

0*95 

1-86 

1*67 

0*72 

3-04 

0-09 

1*47 

1*96 

1-55 

Other earnings • . 

4*37 

14-51 

3*06 

6*13 

10-41 

3*11 

8*00 

9*52 

7*61 

Concession 

4*37 

4*54 

3*60 

6-01 

6-08 

4-07 

5-88 

9*14 

5*69 

Total 

147*03 

173*82 

102*06 

187*60 

183-67 

190*93 

206-01 

277*20 

195*37 

income from self- employment 










Boarding and lodging 










servicr^s 

• • 

« . 

• • 

. . 

9 

• 0 

• • 

• • 

. . 

Agriculture • . 

• • 

. • 

. . 

0 16 

. , 

9 # 

, , 

. , 

0-02 

Animal husbandry 

• . 

--0*10 

0H7 

0*95 

2*79 

1*38 

6*25 

8-97 

1-44 

Trade 

• • 

0*24 

, , 

• 9 

, , 

, , 

, , 

. . 

0*03 

Prufe-ssion 


. . 

• • 

• 9 

, , 

. . 

, , 

2-66 

0*47 

Others 

•• 

•• 

•• 

*• 

•• 

*• 

*• 

0-38 

0*07 

ToUl 

•• 

0*08 

0*87 

1 11 

2-79 

1*38 

0-26 

6*91 

2*03 

Other income 










Net rent from land , • 

0 07 



.. 


0*17 



0*03 

Bet fcmt from house 

1*82 

3*05 

4*90 

4*94 

3*30 

3*89 

4*^ 

4*35 

3*92 

Net rent from others 

. . 

• . 

. . 

, , 


, , 

, , 

, , 

. , 

pension 

. . 

. . 

. , 

, , 


^ . 

, , 

0*33 

0*06 

Cish assistance 

0*58 

1*70 

3-06 

1*69 

1*36 

6*22 

1*84 

1*85 

2*21 

Gifts, oonocBsion 

2*20 

1*64 

0-02 

1*61 

1*52 

1*13 

0*61 

1*03 

1*30 

fnterest end dividends . . 

007 

• • 

, , 




, , 

0*00 

0 02 

Chance games and lotteries 

0*22 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

*• 

•• 

*• 

003 

Total 

5*02 

6-89 

8*43 

8-04 

6*18 

11*41 

7*36 

7*62 

7*67 

Total income 

162-65 

180-79 

171*41 

196-05 

192-64 

203-72 

213*61 

291*73 

204-97 


OfHer gross receipts 

Bale of shares and securities 










Withdrawal of savings . . 

4*69 

2*67 

12-06 

14*73 

10*07 

2*77 

11 *M 

7*35 

7*95 

Bale of other assets 

. . 

1*30 

. , 

0*88 


. . 

4-17 

1*69 

0*92 

Cr:?dit purchase 

3^57 

5*19 

6*33 

12-18 

11*26 

12*10 

24 02 

22*62 

12*10 

Loan taken 

9-47 

27*39 

16*79 

30*81 

27*75 

21*09 

21*81 

43-36 

26-94 

Best • • • • 

• • 

0 32 


•• 

** 

1*12 

0.12 

2 39 

OPS 

Total 

17*63 

36*87 

34-18 

68*60 

49-07 

37-08 

61*15 

77*31 

47*63 

Total red ii ts 

170*28 

217-66 

205-69 

266-25 

241-71 

240-80 

274*76 

369*04 

252*60 



The average income per family increased from Rs. 192.64 in ease 
of families having five members to Rs. 291,73 in case of families having 
more than 7 members. In other size classes it varied and did not show 
any clear cut trend. 

Income from paid employment constituted 95.3 per cent, of the 
total income. Basic wages and allowances was by far the most im- 
portant component of income from paid employment in all si^e 
classes. Income from bonus and commission v/as also significant in 
all size classes. 

Income from self-employment was comparatively more in case 
of families having five members and more than Sevan members. Inr 
come from “other sources”, e.g., rent, cash assistance, etc., varied in 
different size classes and did not reveal any clear cut trend. 

4.6. Income and other receipts hy family composition 

4.61. In terms of relationship with the main earner 

The composition of the family is an important factor which 
influences the level of family income. This can be seen from table 
4.6 which gives the level of family income and total receipts by 
family composition in terms of relationship with the main earner. 

Table 4.6 

Average monthly receipts hy family composition in terms of felation* 

ship with the main earner ^ 

(In Rupees) 


Family composition (in terras of relationship with main earner) 


Item 

' ITii- 
married 
earuer 

Husband 

or 

wife 

Husband 

and 

wife 

— 

Husband, 

wife 

and 

childrtm 

Husband, 
wife, 
children 
and other 
mombors 

ITn- 

married 
earner’ 
and other 
members 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i 

Income 

167'6d 

149-97 

181-01 

196-66 

247-49 

101 -83 

217-62 

204-97 

Other receipts •• 

9-21 

19-10 

26-43 

60-89 

61-14 

17-70 

54-30 

47-53 

Total 

176-87 

169 07 

207-44 

247-65 

308-63 

119-53 

271-98 

252-50 

Percentage of 









families to total 

1-68 

12-05 

7-39 

38-27 

26*13 

0-74 

13-74 

lOOOO 


The average monthly receipts per family amounted to Rs. 252.50. 
The major portion (Rs. 204.97) of this consisted of income from paid 
employment, self-employment and sources such as rent, pension, 
gifts, concessions, etc., and the remaining Rs. 47.53 was derived from 
“other receipts” comprising sale of assets, shares and securities, loans, 
withdrawal of savings, etc. 

Receipts other than income, i.e., in the nature of diminution of 
assets or increase in liabilities, played a comparatively unimoortant 
part in the case of families consisting of unmarried earner and hus- 
band or wife, the proportion of such receipts to the income being 5.5 
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and 12.7 per cent respectively. These capital fccaipta, however, ac- 
counted for about 26 per cent, and 25 per cent, of the income respec- 
tively in case of families consisting of husband, wife and children and 
husband, wife, children and other members. 

4.62. In terms of the number of adults and children 

Table 4.7. giv^ the average monthly income and other receipts 
per family by family coanposition ipj terms of adults /children. 

Table 4.7 

Average monthly income and other receipts by family composition in 

terms of adults /children 


(In Rupees) 






Family compoaition (hi terma of adults/bhildrenjf 

. . 



Rea 

r 

1 

adult 

1 

adult 
and 
children 
(one or 
more> 

2 

adnlti 

2 

adults 

and 

1 

child 

2 

adults 

and 

2 

children 

2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
ohildren 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 

and 

1 

child 

3 

adults 
and 
more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

ilir ^ 

All 

familiea 

1 

S 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Inoome 

m-17 

122-41 

191-80 

164-25 

186-72 

187-71 

184-86 

197-72 

205-52 

278-49 

204-97 

Other 

teoeipU 

17-87 

06-92 

27-43 

34-00 

63-22 

41-45 

24-17 

37-50 

57*67 

70-61 

47-53 

ToUl 

170-0i 

210-33 

219-23 

198-20 

248-94 

229-16 

209-03 

235-22 

263-19 

349-10 

252-50 

percent* 
age of 
lamiliee 
to total 

13-73 

2^24 

10-02 

7-22 

6-99 

13-56 

3*80 

3-73 

13-15 

24-66 

180-00 


The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to income was very high (79.2 
per cent.) in case of families consisting of 1 adult and children (one or 
more). The proportion of such families, however, was negligible. 




Chapter 5 

family Expenditure and disbursements 

5.1. Concepts afld definitions 

5.11. Disby/rsSments 

Disbufsement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount spent 
to increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each 
were as follows:— 

Expenditure on Current living 

(i) Food and beverages; 

(ii) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(iii) Fuel and light; 

<iv) Housing, household reejuisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised: 

(a) Medical care, 

(b) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and communication', 

(f) Subscription, and 

(g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous expenses; 

'(vli) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 

(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

(i) Savings and investment; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz.^ 
t&xes, interest and litigation and remittances to dependants, were con- 
sidered to be non-consumption outgo as they are in the nature of 
transfer payments. Thus, in the analysis presented here the term ex- 
penditure vdll refer to all the items under expenditure on current liv- 
ing but consumption expenditure will exclude taxes, interest and liti- 
gation and remittances to dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
market and at subsidised rate from the employer and barter purchases, 
account was also taken of items in stock from previous month and 
goods (but not services) obtained from family enterprise. The value 
of goods obtained from family enterprise was included on the income 
side as well as expenditure side. Similarly, in the case of items re- 
ceived at concessional rates, care was taken to include the :inn)unt of 
concession on the receipt side also. Value of all items not purchased 
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from the market was calculated at retail market price inclusive of 
sales tax, entertainment tax and other similar levies. In case of gifts 
where only part was consumed in the reference period, that part alone 
was recorded under consumption and the rest, if substantial, was 
shown under savings. In case of selfowned houses and land or rent- 
free houses and quarters from employer or from other sources, the 
estimated rent was taken, the imputation being done on the basis of 
prevailing rent in the locality for similar house or land. 

Datai relating to disbursements were collected, for the calendar 
month preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

5.12. Treatment of noii-famity members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure 
incurred by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled 
families included members, e.g., servants or- paying guests who were 
not family-members but some parts of their consumption expendi- 
ture were mixed up with the farhily account. For the items where 
expenditure reported was for both family and non-family members 
of the householdva factor (f/f+e where ‘f’ was the number of family 
members and ‘e’ the number of non-family members) was used to 
make adjustment for expenditure on account of non-family members. 
Since the consuming unit , could comprise two elements, the parti- 
cipants in family account (f) and the extra persons (e) the Inves- 
tigators were instructed to record the composition of the latter (e) 
separately in the schedule at the time of survey and only such extra 
persons were to be accounted for who actually participated in the 
consumption expenditure of the family in the reference period. 
While calculating the share of extras (e) it was assumed that con- 
suming persons were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme 
cases where the expenditure on any group of items was incurred en- 
tirely for the paying guests, it was ignPred on both receipts and ex- 
penditure sides of the family and when that on paying guests or ser- 
vants was negligible it was riot accounted under ‘e’. 

5.13. Consumption of co-efficients 

For converting the family gize into an equivalen,t number of aduH 
consumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt stand- 
ard scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely suit- 
able for coriditiotts itt India. It was, therefore, decided to adopt the 
following abridged scale of co-efficients based on an assessment ©f 
food requirements of men and women in the various age-groups made 
by the Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian Council of Medi- 
cal Research : 

Adult male=1.0. 

Adult female =0.9. 

Child (below 15 years) =0.6. 

5.2. Expenditure pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect de- 
tailed data on consumption expenditure item by item because such 
data form the basis of the weighting diagram of consumer price index 
numbers. Such data, together with similar data on non-consumptiort 
outgo and capital outlays, expressed as average per family for the 
total population of industrial workers, are presented in Appendix II 
separately for single-member faniilies and all families. Taking all the 
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families, the average monthly income of the family came to Rs. 204J7 
and the average consumption expenditure worked out to Rs. 168.41, 
resulting in a surplus of Rs. 36.56. However, when items such as re- 
mittances to dependants, taxes and interest on loans were also in- 
cluded, i.e., expenditure on current living was considered, the surplus 
was reduced to Rs. 1&.18. The analysis will first be made in terms of 
total consumption expenditure, and other disbursements, i.e., non- 
consumption outgo and capital outlays, will be discussed separately. 

5.21. Consumption expenditure 

Of the average consumption expenditure of Rs. 168.41 per family 
per month, an expenditure of Rs. 95.12 or 56.48 per cent, was incurred 
on food, Rs. 5.87 or 3.48 per cent, on tobacco, pan and supari and 
alcoholic beverages, etc., Rs. 5.40 or 3.21 per cent, on fuel and light- 
ing, Rs. 17.48 or 10.38 per cent, on housing, water charges and house- 
hold appliances, etc., Rs. 21.05 or 12.50 per cent, on clothing, bedding, 
headwear, footwear, etc., and Rs. 23.49 or 13.95 per- cent, on other 
items like personal care, medical care, transport and communication, 
etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult 
consumption unit came to Rs. 24.71 per month. Table 5.1 which gives 
the details of average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit 
for the different income groups .shows an upward trend except for the 
income classes ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ and ‘Rs. 90 to less than 
Rs. 120’. 

Table 5.1 


Average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit by income 

classes 


Monthly family income claea 

(Rs.) 

1 

Average 
number of 
mt^mbers 
per family 

2 

Average 
number of 
cqu pf^Ient 
adult conaum- 
ption Units 
for family 

3 

Average 
monthly 
expe nd ture 
on food per 
family 

(Rb.) 

4 

Average 
expendi- 
ture on food 
per equivalent 
consumption 
unit 
(Rs.) 

6 

<;<u 


• ■ 


.. 


30^ <60 


1-35 

1-27 

34-85 

27-44 

60— <00 .. 


3-22 

2 63 

53-49 

20-34 

90— <1l0 


3*31 

2-70 

62-33 

23-C9 

120— <150 .. 


4-25 

3-39 

75-08 

22-15 

1.50- - <210 . . 


4*54 

3*60 

86-97 

24-16 

210^<300 .. 


6 43 

4-42 

111-47 

25-22 

300 and above 


6-88 

6*61 

153-59 

27-87 

All 

•• 

4-78 

3 85 

95-12 

24-71 


5.2. Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays — 


The average expenditure on this group which comprised taxes, 
interest and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and invest- 
ments and debts repaid, worked out to Rs. 68.91 or about 41 per cent, 
of the total consumption expenditure. Of this, an expenditure of 
Rs. 23.94 was incurred towards repayment of debts, Rs. 27.59 on 
savings and investments, Rs. 13.39 on remittances to dependants and 
Rs. 3.99 on taxes, mterest and litigation. Repayment of debts and 
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savings and investments arc in the nature of capital outlays becauso 
they represent decrease in liabilities or increase in assets. 

The important items under savings and investments were provi- 
dent fund (Rs. 6.75), gold ornaments (Rs. 1.06) and life insurance pre- 
mium (Re. 0.73). Of the above items, expenditure towards provident 
fund contribution was reported by about DO per cent, of the families 
surveyed. Some expenditure was incurred on purchase of cycles, live- 
stock, etc., but the number of families reporting purchase of these 
items was negligible. The amount (Rs. 23.94) paid on repayment of 
debts was only a little less than the amount (Rs. 27.59) diverted 
towards savings and investments. The amount .rjemitted to depen- 
dants was Rs. 13.39 only. It can naturally be anticipated that most 
of the remittances will ultimately go into the consumption of depen- 
dants living away. Under “taxes, interest and litigation” interest on 
loans alone accounted for Rs. 3.59 or about 90 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on these items. The average expenditure on litigation 
was negligible, being Re. 0.07 only. 

5.23. The budget of single-Hnember families 

Single-member families constituted 13 73 per cent, of the total 
families. Such families generally consisted of industrial workers who 
lived alone in the city leaving their families or dependants at the 
native places. The average monthly income of single-member fami- 
lies was Rs. 152.65 and the average monthly consumption expenditure 
Rs. 95.53, leaving a surplus of Rs. 57.12. However, when items such as 
remittances to dependants, taxes and interest on loans, which are 
parts of current living expenditure were included, the surplus was 
reduced to Rs. 24.14 which was a little more than the average surplus 
of Rs. 19.18 in the case of all families. 

Table 5.2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, 
in terms of percentage expenditure on the various groups /sub-groups 
of consumption items, between single-member families and multi- 
member families. 

Table 5.2 

Percentage expenditure on groups / sub-groups of items 




Type of family 

X ... ... 



Single^ 

UK mber 
fpmi’’’es 

Multi‘ 

member 

fainO’rg 

All 

] 

2 

3 

4 

rood 

50- 91 

00 • 95 

66 48 

Pan, Biipari, tobacco and alcoholic bevoragea. . 

4-27 

3-42 

3-48 

Puel and light , . 

2-77 

3-24 

3-21 

R^nt, for house and water charges . . 

12-76 

004 

9‘33 

House repairs and upkeep, household appliances 
and utilities, furniture and furniBhiiigs and 

hounehold services 

2-20 

006 

1-05 

Olo'hing, >>edding, footwear, headwear and 

miscellaneous . . • . 

14-52 

12-33 

12*50 

Personal care 

301 

2-08 

2-71 

“Rducation and reading 

0-24 

3-44 

3-20 

R'^crealion and amusemtnt 

0-83 

0-86 

0-86 

Medical care 

2-71 

1 72 

1 -79 

Other consumption expenditure 

5*78 

5-36 

5 -MO 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -CO 
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Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, fuel and 
light, education and reading, and recreation and amusement, and more 
on pan, supari, tobacco and intoxicants, rent for house and water 
charges, house repairs, household appliances, furniture and furnish- 
ings and household services, clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear and 
miscellaneous, personal care, medical care and other consumption ex- 
penditure which consisted of transport and communication, subscrip- 
tions, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. Judged from the restricted 
angle of the proportionate expenditure on food, single workers had a 
higher level of living than the families. Even taking the absolute 
figures the expenditure on food per adult consumption unit was 
Rs. 23.84 per month in the case of multi-member families and 
Rs. 49.12 per month in case of single-men. 

Taking important sub-groups under food, the average expenditure 
on cereals, pulses and prepared meals per adult consumption unit was 
Rs. 31.44 in case of single-member families and Rs. 12.92 in respect of 
multi-member families. The average expenditure per adult con- 
sumption unit on non-food items was also markedly high in case of 
singlcmen. Thus, singlemen spent, on an average, Rs. 14.01, Rs. 12.31, 
Rs. 2.91 and Rs. 2.68 on clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear, etc., 
rent for housing and water charges, personal care and fuel and light 
respectively and the average expenditure per adult consumption unit 
on these items in case of families was Rs. 5.16, Rs. 3.78, Rs. 1.12 and 
Rs. 1.36 respectively. 

5-3. Levels of expenditure by income and by family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 185.79 per 
family, Rs. 38.91 per capita and Rs. 48.36 per adult consumption unit. 
Table 5.3 gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per 
capita and per adult consumption unit by monthly family income 
classes. 


Table 5.3 


Average monthly expenditure by income classes 


Monthly family income does (Rb.) 

- - -- — - - - - ^ 

Item 

<30 

30- 

<60 

60- 

<00 

90- 

<120 

120- 

<160 

150- 

<210 

210- 

<300 

300 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Monthly txperuiiiure 










Average per family 

m * 

57-85 

86-26 

119-52 

130-56 

157-00 

221-01 

325-62 

186-78 

Average per capita 

«• 

42-01 

26-70 

36-10 

30-78 

36-87 

40-64 

47-33 

38-91 

Average per adult cozviamp* 
tion unit . • 

• a 

45-40 

82-84 

44-20 

38-51 

46*41 

49-00 

68-10 

48-35 

percentage of families to 
total ■ ■ • • 

• • 

0-07 

5-23 

12-50 

15-38 

27-84 

21-24 

16-74 

100 00 


The average monthly expenditure per family varied from Rs. 57.85 
in the lowest income group to Rs. 325.62 in the highest income group. 
Since family expenditure is determined largely by the family size and 
in each family by the sex-age differentials of the members, an analysis 
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of expenditure in terms of per capita and per adult consumption unit 
can throw some light on the level of living. Taking average per capita 
expenditure in the family, there were only small variations from the 
overall average in the income-classes ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’, ‘Rs. 90 
to less than Rs. 120’, ‘Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210’ and ‘Rs. 210 to less 
than Rs. 300’ p.m. Similarly, the expenditure per adult consumption 
unit also varied by about Rs. 4 from the overall average in these 
income classes. 

Table 5.4 shows how families with diiferent compositions (in 
terms of relationship with main earner) were distributed in the three 
expenditure classes. Table 5.5 shows similar distribution of families in 
terms of their adult-child composition. Both the tables show that with 
increasing number of members in the family a larger percentage of 
families come in higher expenditure classes. 

Table 5.4 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition (in terms of 
relationship with main earner) and expenditure 


Family competition (in terms of roIation"‘hip with main oarncr) 


Monthly family 
•xpenditora 

(Rs.) 

Un- 

married 

earner 

Husband 
or wife 

Husband 
and wife 

Husband, 
wife and 
children 

Husband, 
wife, 
ohildrtm 
and other 
mombers 

Un- 

married 
earner 
and other 
members 

Rest 

All 

1 

3 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 


8-59 

2-5.1 

052 




1-40 

60~<120 

60-78 

47-14 

54-45 

28-20 

1816 

63 -1*7 

33-63 

31-25 

120 and above 

39-22 

44-27 

43-02 

71-28 

81*S4 

46-83 

60-37 

67-35 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

I00()‘> 

Peroontage of 
familii s to total 

1-68 

12-05 

7-39 

38-27 

26*13 

0-74 

13-74 

100 00 


Table 5.5 

Percentage distribution of families by family composition (in terms of 
adults and children) and expenditure 


Family composition (in terms of adults/ oh i»lrrn) 


Monthly 1 

family adult 
expendi- 
ture 
class 

(Ra.) 

1 

adult 

and 

children 

(ono Of 
more) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults 
and 1 
child 

2 

adults 
and 2 
children 

2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
children 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 
and 1 
child 

3 

adults 
and 
more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

Ali 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 7 -52 


1-71 

274 







1-40 

60-<l20 48-83 

64-24 

49-80 

47-62 

35-44 

23-M 

47-M 

22-97 

27-i7 

0-68 

31-26 

120 and 

• above 43-65 

35-76 

48-49 

49-64 

64-56 

78-40 

62-04 

77-03 

72-83 

90-32 

67-35 

Total 100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentaj^e 
of families 
to total 13*73 

2-24 

10-92 

7-22 

6-99 

13-56 

3-80 

3-73 

13-15 

24-66 

100-00 
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5.4. Expenditure hy family income 

Table 5.6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per family 
on groups and sub-groups of consumption items in various monthlv 
family income classes would show how the pattern of expenditure is 
influenced by the level of income. At the end of the table, figures are 
also given on non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, covering total 
disbursements. The figures are,- however, subject to effects of variations 
in family size. The percentages discussed later in the analysis of the 
table have all been derived with reference to total consumption ex- 
penditure. 

Table 5.6 

Average monthly expenditure by family income classes 

Monthly family income claea (Ra.) 


Groups and Sub* 

<30 

30— 

60— 

90— 

120— 

160- 

210— 

300 


groups of items ' 


<00 

<90 

<120 

<150 

<210 

<300 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Food 










Geroala and products 


16-8S 

28*42 

29*14 

36*28 

37*94 

45*87 

57*30 

40-63 

Pulses and products 


2*14 

2*86 

3*65 

3*75 

4*51 

5*56 

7*13 

4-78 

Oil seeds, oils and fats . , 


2*97 

3*70 

4*13 

4*79 

6*73 

7*86 

11*61 

6-60 

Meat, fish and egg 


2-78 

3 44 

3*04 

4*56 

6*114 

8*09 

12*05 

6-68 

Milk and products 


2‘9T 

2*84 

4*35 

5*62 

801 

11*80 

21*05 

9-68 

Vegetables and products 


2*79 

5*19 

5*34 

6*02 

7*23 

8*94 

12*36 

7-70 

Fruits and products 
Oonaiments, suioes, sugar. 

• • 

003 

0*38 

0*35 

0*51 

1*00 

1*98 

3*00 

1-70 

eto. 


2*45 

4*72 

4*95 

6*92 

7*87 

10*38 

15*49 

8-83 

Kon-alooholio boTorages . . 
Prepared meals and refresh- 

•• 

0-31 

0*02 

0*89 

1*09 

1*43 

2*13 

2*96 

1-64 

ments 

•• 

1-53 

1*32 

5*99 

5*54 

6*41 

8*86 

9*68 

6-89 

Sub-totals 










food 

•• 

34-86 

53*49 

02*33 

75*08 

86*97 

111*47 

163*60 

95*12 

Non-food 










Pan, supari 


0*42 

0*74 

1*07 

1*37 

1*64 

2*09 

3*34 

1*82 

Tobacco and products . . 


0*97 

2*17 

2*30 

2*75 

2*90 

3*37 

3*09 

3*02 

AloohoHo beverages, etc. 


, , 

0 75 

0 48 

1*12 

1*65 

0*52 

1*11 

1*03 

Fuel and light . . 

House rent, water charges. 

•• 

2*42 

3*00 

4*43 

4*68 

4*99 

6*10 

7*53 

5*40 

repairs, etc. . . 

, , 

5*35 

7*75 

10 73 

11*80 

14*09 

20*08 

25*60 

15*92 

Furniture and furnishings 




0 05 

0 04 

0*22 

0*13 

1*68 

0*36 

Household appliances, eta 


0*09 

0*57 

0*40 

0*41 

0*25 

1*39 

1*70 

0*77 

Household services 

Clothing, bedding and head- 

•• 

• • 

*• 

0*03 

005 

0*32 

0*44 

1-47 

0*43 

wear 

* , 

2*72 

2*75 

10*10 

7*68 

10*92 

16*94 

31*58 

14*20 

Footwear 



2*09 

1*37 

0*76 

1*22 

2*32 

3*22 

1-76 

MiRcellaneous (laundry, etc) 


1*65 

2*34 

3 57 

3-41 

4*37 

5*85 

9*08 

5*03 

Medical care . . 


0*18 

0 13 

3*21 

2*42 

1*40 

2*70 

8*10 

3*02 

Personal care . . 

• • 

1*31 

2*25 

2*08 

3*60 

3*92 

5*53 

7*63 

4*56 

Fducation and reading . . 



0*51 

1*18 

2*02 

4 08 

7*26 

13*97 

5*38 

Booreation and amusement 
Transport and communi- 

•• 

•• 

0*37 

0*46 

0*54 

0*52 

1*06 

4*64 

1*45 

cation 


0-34 

0*24 

1*67 

1*66 

3*82 

5*44 

7*73 

3*92 

Subso ription, etc , 

Personal effects and mis- 

•• 

0-46 

0-40 

0*75 

1*26 

6-67 

2*67 

7*56 

3*03 

cellaneous expenses . . 

•• 

0-61 

0*17 

0*70 

0*58 

0-92 

1*48 

3 03 

1*24 

Sub-total: 










non-food 

•• 

10*88 

26*83 

45*60 

46-04 

63*96 

86-22 

142-96 

73-29 

Total consumption ex- 









108-41 

penditure 

• . 

51*73 

80*32 

107*93 

121*12 

150*93 

197*69 

296*55 
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Table 5.6 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ifon-e&nsumpti(m expenditure 










Tftxes, interest and litiga- 
tion 

• • 

0 42 

0*80 

0*94 

2*90 

2*66 

5*35 

0 48 

3*99 

Romittanoo to dependants 

a u 

5-70 

0*14 

10-65 

6*04 

13-60 

1800 

19*59 

13*39 

Savings and investmenl 

O 0 

2*67 

4*48 

16-40 

10*56 

23*37 

33*10 

59*54 

27-60 ' 

Debts repaid • • • . 

• • 

0-69 

2*84 

10*03 

10*02 

22*46 

28*66 

50*05 

23*94 

Total: non-consnmptioQ 
expenditure .. 

• • 

14*38 

13*26 

38*02 

40*62 

61*99 

85*11 

138*66 

68*91 

Total disbarsement 

•• 

6611 

93*08 

146*45 

161-74 

212*92 

282*80 

435*21 

237*32 

Rereentage of families to 
total • • 

•• 

0-97 

6*23 

12-60 

16-33 

27*84 

21*24 

15-74 

100*00 


The average monthly consumption expenditure per family was 
Rs. 168.41. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 95.12 or 56.48 per 
cent, of the total consumption expenditure. The proportion of expendi- 
ture on food to total consumption expenditure decreased with a rise in 
family income, the only exception being the income class ‘Rs. 120 to 
less than Rs. 150’ where it was slightly higher than that in the preced- 
ing income class. 

The non-food group accounted for 43.52 per cent, of the total con- 
sumption expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more import- 
ant necessities, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and 
repairs, and clothing, bedding and headwear sub-groups formed about 
48.5 per cent. The percentage expenditure on conventional necessities 
and luxuries such as furniture and furnishings, household appliances, 
household services, footwear, recreation and amusement, transport 
and communication, subscriptions, personal effects and miscellaneous 
expenses, accounted for about 19 per cent, of the expenditure on non- 
food items. As regards relationship with income, these items did not 
reveal any clear cut trend. 

Non-consumption expenditure per family amounted, on an aver- 
age, to Rs. 68.91 or about 41 per cent, of the total consumption expendi- 
ture. The percentage expenditure on this sub-group in relation to 
total consumption expenditure fluctuated without showing any clear 
cut trend upto the income class ‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150’ and 
thereafter it increased. 

5.5. Expenditure hy per capita income 

Table 5.7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure 
per family by groups and sub-groups of items for different per capita 
income classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and 
capital outaly also. 
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Average monihly expenditure and disbursements by per capita 

Income classes 
income classes 


p«‘r oapifcii income olass (Rs.) 


t — 


Sttb-groiipg ard 
gr(mi)8 of items 

<5 

5 — 

<10 

10 - 
<15 

15- 

<20 

20 

<25 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<60 

50- 

<65 

65 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

Food 

Carcalfl and pro- 
ducts 


74-62 

44-99 

50-33 

54-33 

47-72 

45-87 

39-55 

25-02 

40-53 

Pulses and pro- 
ducts 


8-00 

3 04 

5-88 

5 .55 

5-29 

5-52 

4-87 

3 56 

4.78 

Oil Reeds, oils and 
fats . . 


2- 50 

5-19 

6-47 

7-10 

6-73 

8-26 

7*29 

5*13 

6-60 

Meat fish and eggs 



.3-39 

5-79 

5-78 

7-09 

8-02 

7 59 

5-88 

6- 68 

Milk and products 


3-(K) 

2-94 

8-13 

8-80 

7-58 

12-93 

10-14 

0*93 

9-68 

Vege tables and pro- 
ducts . , 

1 

9-75 

6-30 

8-01 

7-97 

8-38 

9 70 

8-84 

6-83 

7-79 

J'VuitH and pro- 
ducts 

• • 


0-55 

0-35 

0-84 

2*12 

2-19 

2-01 

1*69 

1-70 

Condim uits, spices, 
sugar, oto. 


902 

5-S7 

8-80 

9-65 

9-89 

10-62 

8*98 

6-81 

8*83 

Kon-alcohoJic be- 
verages . . 


3 00 

0-81 

1-60 

1-76 

1-76 

2-13 

1-77 

1-20 

1-64 

Pivpavf'd mc'als 

and refresh- 

ments 


3 00 

1 -33 

3-22 

3-27 

3*43 

4-98 

6*42 

13-29 

6-89 

fc^ub-total : 
food 


1 i:m9 

73-47 

98 -.'iS 

10.5-05 

99*99 

110-22 

97-46 

78-34 

95-12 

Non - food 

I'an, supari 


0-87 

I-ll 

1-47 

1-69 

1-57 

2-04 

1-87 

2-01 

1-82 

Tobacco and pro- 
ducts . . 


:m2 

1-91 

2-42 

2-93 

3-01 

3 12 

2-67 

3-35 

3-02 

Alcoholic beve- 
rages, etc. 


‘1-50 

0-84 

0-38 

1-41 

1 -08 

O-itS 

1-43 

0-88 

1-03 

Puel and liglit . . 


4-50 

4-12 

5-17 

5 49 

6-69 

6-56 

5-69 

4-44 

6 40 

House rent, water 
c barges, repairs, 
etc. 


10-00 

7-97 

14-17 

16-78 

14-02 

18-08 

17-26 

16-06 

15-92 

Furniture and 

furnishings . , 





0-30 

0-28 

0-03 

0 07 

0-90 

0-36 

Household appli* 
ances, etc. 



1-07 

0-28 

0-23 

0-46 

0-62 

1-03 

1-34 

0-77 

Household ser- 
vices 




0-07 

0-02 

0-28 

0-37 

0-71 

0-71 

0-43 

Cloihiiig, bedding 
ujkI headwear 


29-00 

2-79 

15-03 

8-28 

12-01 

2011 

19-23 

12-78 

14*26 

Footwear 



0 36 

2-06 

0-05 

1-42 

2*18 

3-34 

1-52 

1-76 

Miscellaneous 
( l.n undry, etc.) 


10r,2 

2-<U 

,5 • 1 .5 

4-62 

4-76 

5 72 

5-91 

4 72 

5 03 

, Madical care 


32-00 

0-26 

1 -45 

3-78 

1 -96 

3-45 

2-12 

4-09 

3-02 

1 Personal care 


3-7.1 

3-03 

4-07 

4-19 

4-.50 

4-84 

5-28 

4-37 

4 56 

1 Fdii cation and 

re. hug 


15-62 

1 -35 

5-19 

6-46 

7-64 

6-94 

6-50 

2-64 

6 38 

1 Recn*atioii and 
amu=»einent . 



0-17 

0-52 

0-59 

1-22 

3*12 

1-57 

1-04 

1-45 

Transport ainl 
oonnniinication 


15-00 

0-29 

1-51 

2-25 

3-67 

5-11 

5-24 

410 

3 92 

B n b s c r i p t i o n, 
etc. 


0-25 

0-30 

12-60 

I -32 

2-04 

3-18 

8-16 

3-62 

3*92 

Pi’*’soimI effects and 
raiscellaneaua 
expi‘nsv\s 



o-n 

0-95 

0-93 

0-92 

0-93 

2-25 

1 -63 

1-24 

Sub-total : 
non-food 

. . 

129-23 

2.S-32 

73-60 

62-22 

60-53 

87-38 

89-22 

70-16 

73-29 

Total consump- 
tion exptuiditure 

•• 

242-72 

101 -79 

172-27 

107-27 

166-52 

J97-60 

186-68 

148-50 

lGS-41 
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Table 5.7 — contd. 


Non conBamptton ex- 
penditure 

Text s, mtereat and 








10 

11 

litigation 

200 

133 

4-49 

2-91 

3-27 

3-89 

2-83 

5-49 

3 09 

Reniittanoe to dependants 

. . 

. . 

0-90 

2-16 

2-74 

8-60 

26 68 

28-60 

13-39 

Savings and 
investments . . 

1700 

3*53 

22-63 

16-94 

26 04 

28-24 

35-99 

32-20 

27-69 

D ibts repaid . . 

40 00 

401 

16-89 

19-66 

23-13 

28-08 

32 06 

24-27 

23-94 

Total : non- 










consumption 

expenditure 










.. 

0900 

8-87 

48-81 

41-66 

SS-20 

66-71 

96-56 

90-56 

68-9: 

Total disburs- 










inent 

301-72 

110-66 

216-08 

208-93 

221-72 

264-31 

283-24 

239-06 

237 •S'i 


The percentage expenditure on food decreased from nearly 63 per 
cent, in the per capita income class ‘its. 20 to less than Rs. 25’ to nearly 
52 per cent, in the per capita income class ‘Rs. 50 to less thaxi K.^. G5’ 
but slightly increased in the next per capita income class, i.e., Rs. 65 
and above. The relatively high percentage expenditure on prepared 
meals in the last two higher per capita income classes was mainly due 
to the preponderance of single-member families in those per capita 
Income classes. The percentage expenditure on non-fcod items varied 
In different per capita income classes. 

5.6. Food expenditure 

One of the important results which can be derived from an analy- 
sis of family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commo- 
dity varies with the level of family income. This relationship is gene- 
rally termed the Engel curve after Ernest Engel. The main results 
derived by Engel from his studies are set out below : 

(i) Food represents the largest single item of expenditure in 
the family budget. 

(ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as 
the level of living of the family increases. 

(hi) That the proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is 
approximately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items increases 
with a rise in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions, the second is the most important since 
this has been confirmed repeatedly and is now known as the Engel’s 
Law. It is customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on 
food to total expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in the level 
of living. An attempt has been made to analyse the distribution of 
families in each per capita income class and family size class by the 
percentage expenditure on food. 

5.61. Analysis hy per capita income classes 

Expenditure on food depends on other factors besides income and 
’•''e size of the family is the most important among such factors. To 
fl: Tunc-te the effect of the size of the family, thereTore, analysis has 
h''cn made in terms of per capita income classes instead of family 
income classes. Table 5.8 gives the percentage distribution of families 
in each monthly per capita income class by the percentage of expendi- 
tvure on food to total expenditure. 
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Table 5.8 

Percentage distribution of families in each per capita income class by 
percentage expenditure on food 


l?erocntAge 



Monthly per capita income class (Its.) 



oil food to 
totaN^xpondi- <5 
ture 

5— 

<10 

la-- 

<16 

16-^ 

<20 

20" 1 211— 
<25 <35 

<50 

60 - 
<66 

65 and 
above 

All 

i 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

» 


“io“ 

a 

UeltiW 45 



20-71 

7-84 

9 70 

J6-82 

32-44 

48-34 

26-22 

45 -<50 

100-00 



5*08 

8-51 

10-06 

10-85 

10 57 

8-6S 

50- <55 


, , 

3-20 

419 

11 27 

13 50 

19-21 

11-23 

II 09 

56- <60 


8-13 

10-15 

12-29 

0 21 

20-02 

7*30 

13-60 

12-81 

60 <06 



20-10 

17 45 

23-21 

10-76 

17-97 

6-03 

13(58 

65- <70 


21 k) 

17 75 

17-18 

10 92 

7-67 

4-98 

5.-15 

9-31 

70 hfivl above 

•• 

70 -22 

28-09 

36 04 

27-18 

2117 

7-26 

4.78 

19-24 

Total 

100-00 

100 -uo 

100 00 

100 00 

JOO-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 


It will be seen that ignoring the per capita income class ‘Rs. 15 to 
less than Rs. 20’ the percentage of families having low percentage ex- 
penditure on food (less than 45 per cent.) is high in higher per capita 
income classes. Similarly, the percentage of families recording appre- 
ciably higher percentage expenditure on food, .^ay 65 to less than 70 
and 70 and above generally declines in the case of higher per capita 
income classes. 

5.62. Analysis by family size 

While analys.ng the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis 
the fatniiy size it has to be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, 
large-size families contain comparatively more earning members 
resulting in higher family income. This, however, is only a rough 
relationship and hence a percentage distr.bution of families with a 
certain percentage expenditure on food by size will be subject to the 
ellects of variations in both family size and income. Subject to this, 
table 5.9 gives the percentage d stribution of families in each family 
size class by percentage expenditure on food to total expenditure. 

Table 5.9 

Percentage distribriiion of families in each family size class by 
percentage expenditure on food 


expenditure 
food to total expeiiditaro 

Number 

ot 

fnmiliett 

(uneBti- 

nviti'd) 




Family size 



r 

1 

2 and 

3 

4 and 

5 

6 and 

7 

AIjovo 

7 

All 

_____ 

1 


.) 

3 

4 

.5 

6 



Below 45 


184 

5 i • 1 

«. J . V/O 

1 -» ■ o5 

i i> . 

z5 

25*22 

46^~ <50 


67 

8-23 

7-78 

7*41 

7*78 

8-(6 

8-65 

60— <55 


77 

13*27 

12-02 

14- li 

6*61 

11*09 

1 1 -09 

66— <t0 


100 

9*85 

14.77 

15*70 

11*10 

12*81 

12*81 

t;o— <63 


99 

5.12 

13 -8(1 

13 47 

18.53 

13*68 

13*68 

65- <70 


74 

0.83 

7-38 

9.69 

13*87 

9 31 

9-31 

70 and above . . 


177 

5-42 

15- I t 

24*79 

27* 18 

19-24 

19 24 

Total 

.7 

:t8 

KKI.OO 

lOOOO 

100 (K) 

(00 00 

(0()00 

100-00 


Pom*ntajTo (listribution of 

familiffl .. .. .. 13-73 23.78 24-38 19*73 18*38 100-00 

KuniU i- <»!’ faitjilics .. — 

(uiio:«tiuiatc(i) .. 05 191 


J38 


138 


718 
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About 65 per cent, of the single-member families spent less than 
50 per cent, of the total expenditure on focd and about 6 per cent, spent 
about 65 per cent, or more on fcod. As against this, about 24 per cent, 
of the families containing 6 or 7 members spent less than 50 per cent, 
on food and similarly about 41 per cent, of corresponding families 
spent 65 per cent .or more on food. The influence of the size of the 
family is expected to be felt more markedly in case of end classes of 
percentage expenditure on food, i.e., less than 45 and 70 or more, which 
are lower or higher than the overall average percentage expenditure 
on food. 

5.7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on selected sub- 
groups 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure, or non-coasumpticn 
outgo or capital outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expendi- 
ture habits of the population groups. Such figures by size of families 
are given in table 5.10. 


Table 5.10 

Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups 

by family size 


Farn ly size 


Item 

One 

Two 

or 

three 

Four 

or 

five 

„ -A 

8ix 

t>r 

Bercn 

Above All 
seven 

Rejiort- 

inR 

fam lies 
(unes'i- 
maled) 

1 

•» 


4 

f) 

6 7 

s 


Prt^paro nio and reiVt'sh- 


mtnle .. 

88-78 

93-51 

94-95 

84-90 

80 -‘.W 

00-86 

659 

Non alcoliolic hc^vorages 

7)0- 12 

74-50 

87-61 

91 -80 

92-82 

S M 6 

693 

Pan, su pari 

53-81 

66-56 

62-09 

00-81 

68-00 

62-85 

458 

To]) u*( 0 and iobaoro p^odnets 

7(1 -r;) 

80-21 

77 61 

77- 45 

8M2 

77-86 

547 

Alcoholic be verages 

9-29 

27 -.22 

21 -49 

21 - 78 

n-21 

1’0 30 

143 

Fu 'nil lire and f iirniphings 

4-57 

1-48 

2 - 99 

3-69 

3-09 

300 

23 

Household .s(‘rviees 

7-37 

6 •(■.(( 

6-72 

6-8« 

9-09 

7-11 

56 

Medical ('are 

18-32 

17-40 

27-15 

34-50 

31-39 

25-85 

193 

Personal crac 

98-40 

100-00 

100-00 

ICO -to 

K'O-OO 

99-79 

716 

Education and reading 

9-01 

21 -03 

52-29 

65-01 

81-56 

47-03 

356 

Recreation and amusement . . 

31-52 

22-90 

33-18 

27-62 

42-52 

31-13 

222 

Transport and communication 

65-39 

53-84 

65-45 

49-83 

65-43 

57-16 

432 

Remittance to dcpcndanls . . 

57-99 

36-66 

17-18 

16-65 

12-88 

26-25 

188 

Savings and investments 

83-85 

88-16 

93-40 

91 -56 

91-60 

90-16 

660 

Debts repaid 

36-47 

49-03 

60-15 

48-26 

59-58 

51-67 

409 
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About 91 per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on pre- 
pared meals and refreshments, the percentage remaining fairly steady 
in all size classes. Thus the habit of eating outside the house was quite 
common. A little more than 81 per cent, of the families reported ex- 
penditure cn non-alcoholic beverages, like coffee, tea, cocoa, etc. Addic- 
tion to tobacco and tobacco products and pan, supari was quite wide- 
spread with about 78 and 63 per cent, respectively of the families re- 
porting expenditure on these items. Expenditure on alcoholic bever- 
ages was reported by about 20 per cent, of the families. Furniture and 
furnishings did not seem to be much popular objects of expenditure. 
However, a small percentage of the families in all size classes reported 
expenditui e on household services which most often consisted of em- 
ployment of sweepers. 

Expenditure on medical care was reported by about 26 per cent, 
of the families and cn personal care by almost all families, the per- 
centage of tne latter remaining fairly steady in all size classes. The 
percentage of families reporting expenditure on education and read- 
ing went up rapidly with the increase in the size of the family, the 
ov'-rall percentage being 47. About 31 per cent, of the families re- 
ported expenditure on recreat'on and amusement. The use of means 
of transport and communication was popular, about 57 per cent, of 
the families having reported expenditure on these items. 

About 90 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing 
some amount and the percentage was fairly steady in all size classes. 
The percentage of families reporting expenditure on remittance to 
dependants decreased with an increase in the size of the family and 
was the highest in case of single-member families. On the whole, about 
26 per cent, of the families were making remittance to dependants. 
About 52 per cent, were making repayments of debts which would 
give some rough idea about the extent of indebtedness among the 
working class population in Jamshedpur centre. 



Chapter B 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
6.1. Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of 
living. Detailed' data on quantities consumed of different items of 
food, drink and tobacco (excluding ‘prepared meals and refresh- 
ments’ for which it was not possible to obtain quantitat ve data) 
were obtained from the sampled families. The quantities of various 
items consumed, on an average, per family per month are presented 
in table 6.1. 

Table 6.1 

Average quantity consumed per family by items 

Standfird Number of Avnano 

Item un t fain lies qiiarih’ y 

(quant ty) reporting coi aumt d per 

(unestimaf ed)* fjimilv 

1 2 3 4 


FOOD, BEVERAGES, ETC. 
Cereals and products 


Rice 


« a 

kg. 

681 

S9-27 

Wheat 


• • 

*# 

596 

20*23 

Wheat atta . . 


« • 

99 

60 

0-89 

Jowar atta • • 


• • 

99 

1 

0*01 

Maize 


• • 

99 

4 

0*01 

Maize atta • . 


• . 

09 

5 

0*02 

Barley 


• • 

99 

2 

a a 

Barley atta .. 


• • 

99 

1 

a a 

Gram 


, , 

99 

81 

0*35 

Gram atta .. 



00 

9 

0-03 

Sattu 


• , 

99 

7 

001 

Chira, muri, khoi, laws 


99 

177 

0-46 

Maida 

• • • • 

, , 

99 

25 

006 

Sujf, rawa . . 


• , 

99 

124 

0-29 

Bawai 

• • • • 

• • 

09 

6 

001 

Bread 

• • • • 

• , 

09 

6 

, , 

Bieouit 

• • • a 


•• 

62 

006 

Other cereal'* 

• • • • 

• • 

99 

1 

. • 

Pulses and products 
Arhar 

• • • • 


90 

626 

8-70 

Oram 

• • • • 

• • 

00 

200 

0*49 

Hoong 

• 0 m 0 

• . 

M 

222 

0*62 

Masur 

• • • V 

• . 

• » 

259 

0-75 

Urd 

a • a ■ 

, , 

• • 

132 

0-36 

Khesari • • 

• • a • 

• • 

90 

7 

002 

Peas 

• • a a 


90 

7 

0-02 

Other pulaea 

a a a a 

• • 

09 

8 

0*01 

Pulse products 

• a a a 

• 9 

00 

2 

a • 

*Tbe flguttia in column 3 relato lo iho 60 iamilicii oul/ which bad roporUxltigucca on QOMili* 
tiM various itema consumed. 
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Table 6.1 — contd. 


1 

2 

S 

4 


Oil 9ud9^ oils and faU 


Mufltard oil 

• . 


. . 

hg. 

608 

1-72 

Coconut oil 


. • • 


*» 

S 

003 

Gingelly oil 




•• 

2 

0 01 

Groundnut oil 




•t 

95 

0*41 

Other vegetable oil 




•» 

1 


Vanaspati . . 




•• 

234 

0-62 

Other fats .. 




•» 

3 

0 01 

Mtat^jiah and egga 

Goat meat . • 





623 

1 38 

Beef . . , 




$9 

38 

0 18 

Mutton 




99 

1 


Poultry 




no. 

31 

0 io 

Birds, meat . . 




kg‘ 

3 

001 

Fresh fish 




>» 

893 

0*91 

Pry fi^h 




»> 

5 

001 

Egg hen 




no. 

44 

1 01 

Egg duck 

• • 

• • 

•• 

99 

15 

0*20 

Milh and products 

Milk cow 




L 

890 

7-57 

Milk buffalo 


. . 


1. 

05 

l-9» 

Curd . , 




Itg* 

13 

003 

Ghee cow 




99 

64 

0 08 

Ghco buffalo 




99 

59 

0 00 

Butter 




99 

5 

001 

Cendenped milk 



• 

99 

1 

e • 

Powdered milk 

, . 


e e 

99 

20 

003 

Other milk and products 


•• 

9§ 

22 

0*38 

Condiments and spices 

Balt 

e • 


e • 

99 

682 

1*79 

Turmeric 

m • 


• • 

g- 

639 

207-85 

Chilly green . . 

« • 


. . 

99 

S49 

1C2-71 

Chilly dry . • 



. . 

99 

419 

224-64 

Tamarind 



• . 

99 

32 

41-52 

Onion 



. . 

kg. 

m 

2-80 

Garlic 

• • 


• » 

g- 

318 

82 81 

Coriander 

• V 


• • 

99 

312 

436*46 

Ginger 

• • 


• • 

99 

122 

64-60 

Pepper 




99 

81 

13 41 

Methi 

• , 


. • 

99 

12 

1-75 

Saffron 


• • 

. • 

99 

3 

0-47 

Mustard 


• • 

• e 

99 

41 

12-13 

Jira 

• . 

• • 

• • 

*9 

134 

27-41 

Glove 

• • 

• • 

• • 


31 

5*95 

Eiachi 

• c 

• « 

• e 


20 

1-52 

Mixed spices 

• e 

* e 

• • 

99 

608 

234-68 

Other spices, etc. 

•• 


•• 

99 

3 

0.28 
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Table 6.1 — contd. 


Vegetables and products 
Potato 

Muli, turnip, radiflh . . 
Carrot, beet . , 

Arum 

Other root vegetables 
Brinjal 

Cauliflower .. 

Cabbage 
Jack fruit . . 

Ladies finger 

Tomato 

Cucumber 

Pumpkin 

Gourd 

Karela 

Bean 

Peas 

Other vegetables 
Palak . . 
Amaranth, chalai 
Mont hi 

Other leafy vegetables 
Pickle preservative 
Other vegetable products 

Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain 

Orange 

Lemon 

Mango 

Jack fruit 

Pineapple 

Coconut 

Papaya 

Cashew not . . 

Apple 

Dried fruit . , 

Other fruits 

Other fruit products . . 

Sugar f honey, etc. 

Sugar crystal 
Sugar deshi .. 

Our 
Honey 
Sugar candy 


kg. 

682 

663 

it 

159 

0*59 

it 

1 


it 

14 

0-03 

it 

1 


ft 

528 

2-28 

ti 

206 

0-97 

if 

1S4 

0-S5 

if 

117 

0-41 

it 

32:i 

0-88 

ft 

854 

IGl 

if 

8 

0‘0l 

»» 

276 

103 

if 

149 

0-44 

if 

213 

0*55 

it 

1 15 

0-35 

if 

76 

0-15 

ft 

265 

0-82 

ft 

319 

M6 

ft 

138 

0-51 

ft 

3 

O-Ol 

tt 

134 

0-49 

ti 

1 


ft 

32 

Oil 


no. 

195 

9 -.'54 

tf 

127 

3-40 

tp 

135 

4-72 

tp 

• 67 

1-77 

ft 

2 


tt 

1 

001 

pt 

22 

0-09 

tt 

3 

0-01 

kg. 

1 


tt 

24 

0'09 

tt 

4 

0-01 

pp 

10 

0-02 

»» 

1 

• • 


if 

662 

4-23 

PP 

2 

. 

PP 

123 

0-37 

PP 

2 

001 

Pt 

17 

0-03 
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Table 6.1 — concld. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Pan, supnri 

Pan leaf 

. . no. 

133 

47-38 

Pan finished 

« • »» 

329 

68 •.'19 

Supari 

g. 

129 

62-25 

Li nlo 

* • »» 

137 

10-04 

Katba 

« * 

118 

12-05 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 

. . no. 

332 

271-31 

Cigarette 

« • 1* 

160 

67-64 

Zarda, kitnaMi, surti * . 

R* 

41 

7-70 

Cigar, cheroot 

. . no. 

3 

0-80 

Chewing tobacco 

g- 

81 

49-45 

Smoking tobacco *. 

» • »> 

4 

1-98 

Leaf tobacco 

• * *» 

7 

3 73 

Hnkka tobacco prepaicd 

« * »» 

10 

11-08 

Alcoholic beverages 

Toddy neera 

.. pint 

2 

0-02 

Country liquor 

• • »» 

102 

1-38 

Ganja 

g- 

12 

0-82 

Bhang 

• • 9f 

4 

0-23 

Retined liquor 

. . pdit 

3 

0-01 

Other beverages 

Tea leaf 

kg. 

587 

0-25 

Cotfeo powder or seed 

• • »» 

7 

008 

no. — number g=giam 1= litre 

kg. 3= kilogram 




The quantity of cereals and cereal products consumed, on an 
average, by a working class family per month was 61.68 kg. Of this, 
the major portion (39.27 kg.) was accounted for by rice alone. The 
average size of a family in terms of adult consumption units was 
3.85 and hence the quantity of cereals consumed per adult consump- 
tion unit per day worked out to about 0.53 kg. Besides 61.68 kg. of 
cereals and products, the average family consumed' 5.87 kg. of pulses 
and pulse products, 9.56 1. of milk and 0.62 kg. of milk products, 
2.80 kg. of oils and fats, 2.49 kg. of meat, fish and eggs (excluding 
eggs and poultry for which quantity figures in weights were not 
available), 6.09 kg. of condiments and spices, 19.88 kg. of vegetables 
and vegetable products and 4.64 kg. of sugar, honey, etc. Apart from 
these, there was some consumption of fruits and fruit products which 
could not bo reduced to weight and of prepared meals,"etc., for which 
quantity data could not be collected. The above is a broad picture 
of quantities of foodstuffs consumed, on an average, by a family of 
industrial workers in Jamshedpur. 



Among items of pan, supari, tobacco and beverages, an appre* 
ciable consumption of pan, bidi and chewing tobacco was recorded. 

6.2. Analysis of nutrition contents 

In collaboration with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Gov- 
ernment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the food 
stuffs consumed, on an average, by a working class family in .Jamshed- 
pur was attempted on the basis of data presented in tabic 6.1 keep- 
ing in view the age-sex composition of an average family. In the 
analysis, the following assumptions were made while calculating the 
nutritive requirements of the various age-groups: 

1. The caloric requirements for the age-group below 5 years was 
assumed to be 1,150 per child per day and for the age-group of 5 — 14 
years at 2,000. Considering the nature of the jobs performed by most 
of the workers, which require 5 cal /kg/hour or even more, they 
have been grouped in the category of ‘heavy work’. As such, men 
and women workers were assumed to require 3,900 and 3,000 calories 
per day respectively. All non-working women f-alling in the age- 
group of 15 — 54 years were assumed to require 2,.300 calories to allow 
for activity, pregnancy and lactation requirements. All other per- 
sons were assumed to lead a sedentary life. 

2. Children below 5 years were assumed to require about 42 g. 
protein per day and children between 5 — 14 years, 63 g. Adult men 
required 55 g. protein per day while adult women were assumed to 
require 45 g. of protein. Of the women between 15—54 years one 
third were assumed to be pregnant or nursing and their protein re- 
quirements were calculated at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of children upto 15 years were 
assumed to be 1.25 g. per day and pregnant or nursing women were 
assumed to require 1.75 g. calcium per day. The calcium require- 
ment of the rest was assumed to be 1.00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed 
to be 30 mg. per day while for the rest it was assumed to be 20 mg. 
per day. 

5. The Vitamin B1 requirement was calculated at 0.5 mg. per 
1,000 calories. 

6. No authentic data on nutrient contents of meals taken in 
restaurants, cafeterias, etc., were available. However, it has been cal- 
culated, while planning low cost menus, that Re. 0-75 worth meal 
may provide 2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. Allowing for a little 
profit margin for the commercial catering establishments, it has been 
assumed that Re. 1/- worth of meal will provide about 2,500 calories 
and 65 g. of protein. No assumption has been made with regard .to 
other nutrients. 

The following table gives the nutritive value of the food st uff s 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family in Jamshedpur 
as well as the quantity recommended for consumption by the Nutri- 
tion Research Laboratories, in terms of different nutrients. 
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Table 6.2 

Nutritive value of food stuffs Oonsumed, on! an average, by a working 

class family 


Nutrients 


Quantity Qncniity 

consumed per recommertled 
family per 
day 


Calories 

• • 


a • 



10,736 

11,726 

Protein 

• • 


• • 



283 g. 

273 g. 

Fat . • 

• • 


• • 



162 g. 

• • 

Calcium 

• • 


• • 



2-2 g. 

6-6 g. 

Iron . . 



a • 



147 mg. 

09 mg. 

Vitamin A 



9 • 



10,164 i.u. 

16,730 i.u. 

Vitamin B1 

• • 


• • 



6-6 mg. 

6*9 mg. 

Vitamin C 

• • 


• • 



265 mg. 

239 mg. 

Nicotinic acid , . 

• a 


• • 



69 mg. 

• • 

Riboflavin 

. • 


•• 



2-9 mg. 

• • 


g.=5gram mg. = milligram i.u. 3= ntei national t nit 

From the above it would appear that there were deficiencies in 
respect of vitamin ‘A’ and Calcium. The consumption of calories 
would also appear to be on the low side. Increased intake of green 
leafy vegetables and at least skimmed milk, particularly by childrenl 
would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of vitamin ‘A’ and 
calcium. 


Chapter 7 

BUDGETARY POSITION 

7.1. Introdu/Ctory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and dis- 
bursements. It may be recalled here that disbursements include 
money expenditure for current living and amount spent to increase 
assets or decrease liabilities and receipts include money income (and 
imputed money value of items consumed without money outlay) and 
funds which are obtained through decreasing assets or increasing 
liabilities. Theoretically, the two sides of the balance sheet should 
exactly tally for each sampled family. In practice, how'ever, data on 
receipts and disbursements collected in the course of family living 
surveys seldom show such exact correspondence. There is always a 
gap between the two which may be called the balancing difference. 
The reasons for the gap are several. Data are collected from the sam- 
pled families for one whole month generally in one interview. 
It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures from families so as to get 
a perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. Many factors 
such as recall lapses, end-period effects, deliberate concealment or dis- 
tortion of certain items of income and expenditure on the part of in- 
formants, etc., come into play in the process of collection of data- 
Moreover, in the present survey the vafue of consumption of articles 
of food, drink, tobacco and fuel and light were taken on the disburse- 
ment-side and not the purchase value. Further, income from ‘family 
members enterprises account’ could only be approximate because ofl 
difficulties of accounting. On account of all these factors, an exact 
balance between average receipts and disbursements per family can- 
not be expected in the data. 

Table 7.1 gives the average receipts and disbursements by monthly 
family income classes and also the net balancing difference between 
the two. 


Table 7.1 


Average receipts, disbursements and balancing difference by family 

income classes 


MoiitbJy family income clasB (Hb.) 

Percentage Average Average 

of families receipts per disbiirfcments 
to total family per per family 
month per month 
(Rb.) (Rb.) 

Not 

bp lancing 
difference 
or — 
(Rh.) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 30 






30 to than 60 . . 


0-97 

66-68 

66- ii 

4-0-57 

60 to tlian no .. 


6-23 

90-51 

93-58 

--3-07 

90 to less than 1-0 . . 


12-60 

145-63 

146-45 

—0-82 

120 to less than 150 


15-38 

163-82 

161-74 

42-08 

l50 to less than 210 


.. 27-84 

223-37 

212-92 

4-10-46 

210 to less than 300 


21-24 

805-12 

282-80 

4-22-32 

300 and above 

•• 

•. 15-74 

480-79 

435-21 

4-45-58 


Total 

100-00 

252-50 

237-32 

4-15-18 


S4 
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Taking all income classes, the net balancing difference was 
Rs. 15.18 or about 6 per cent, of the total receipts. Except for the in- 
come classes ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’ end Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’, 
the net balancing difference was positive. 

7.2. Budgetary position hy family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has 
to be kept in view in studying the relationship between current 
money income and money expenditure for current living, i.e., the 
budgetary position of the families. The term ‘current money income’ 
has been taken to include income from paid employment, self- 
employment and other income such as rent from land and houses, pen- 
sion, cash assistance, gifts, concess ons, interest and divid nds, chance 
games and lotteries, while ‘money expenditure for current living’ 
has been taken to include all items of consumption expenditure and 
disbursements on account of remittances to dependants and taxes, 
interest on loans and litigation. Accoi'ding to definitions adopted in 
this Report, these terms will be referred to simply as income and 
expenditure. The budgetary position for groups of families at suc- 
cessive income levels measures the changing relationship between 
income and expenditure along the income scale and brings to light 
the prevalence of spending financed through deficit or the extent of 
surpluses. Such data are presented in table 7.2. 

Table 7.2 

Budgetary position hy family income classes 


Monthly fjunily iru*( mo chu s (Hw.) 

30— ()0_^ 00 - 120 - IT)!) - 2 ^ 0 - 300 p,T)d aIT 

<00 <00 < i20 <150 <.:2!0 <300 above 


1 L> 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 


Avora’m m(»n1h]v income 

p(n‘ bimily ' .. 51*80 70*85 103 07 134 OS 178 03 244*21 409 13 204*97 

Average rmiiOhlv expen- 
diture per homily .. 57*85 80*26 119*52130*56 167*09 231*04325*62 185*79 


Monthly hnlance 

P( rcont.a^o of fa mil ir a ro- 
coi’dirn? surplus* to 

total (ami lies .. 0*37 1*69 5*78 10*14 20*69 14*18 12*21 05*06 

Peroontai^e of Oirniliesro- 
cordint^ deficit to total 

families .. 0*60 4*54 6*82 5*24 7*15 7 06 3*53 34*94 

Average surplus ( I ) or 

(ioficil(—) per family .. —^ 06 —9*41 —15*85 + 3.52 -Ml *54 +23*17 +83*51 +19-18 


*Zcro baUuce is considered as surplus. 

Of the total families surveyed, 65 per cent, had balanced or sur- 
plus budgets while the remaining 35 per cent, had deficit budgets. 
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7.3. Budgetary position by family composition 

Table 7.3 gives the budgetary position of the families by family 
types in terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 

Tasls 7.3 

Budgetary position by family composition 


Family oompoaition (in totma of adulta/ohildron) 

r 'mr - . ■ • * . ^ 

Item 1 adult 1 adult 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 

and adulte adulta adulta adults adults adults Othof All 

ohil and! and 2 and adults and and fami^ 

dron child child rnoro 1 more lies 

(onf or fen thiin child than 

more) 2 1 

child* child 

roil 


1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 II 12 

Poroentago of familioa re- 
cording surplus* to 

total families .. 9*o3 0*80 8-33 4-87 5*21 7-45 2-83 2-25 8‘08 l5-4l 65 03 

teroontago of families rt - 
cording deficit to total 

families .. .. 3-90 1-44 2-59 2-35 1*78 6 11 0-97 1-48 5 07 9*25 34*94 

Average amount of surp- 

Ius(+ ) or deficit (-) SSSSSSJSSSSS 


_ . . S 2 S 2 2 

(R».) per fnmily over 
all families tjgethor. . 


• 2oro balanoo is considered as surplus. 

All families excepting those consisting of 1 adult and children 
(one or more) had a surplus budget. 

7.4. Distribution of families by income, expenditure and size 

Table 7.4 gives the percentage distribution of families in each 
monthly family income class and family size class by monthly ex- 
penditure. 

Table 7.4 

Percentage distribution of families by income, expenditure and size 


Monthly Family Number r * 

family size of <G0 60— 90— 120— 150— 210— 300- 
income families <90 <120 <150 <210 < 300 <45 

class (Ra.) (unosti- 

matod) 


(Rb.) 

450 

Total 

Peroen- 

and 


tago of 

above 


famirci 



to total 

11 

12 

13 


2 and 3 
4 and 5 
6 and 7 
Abiive 7 
All 
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Table 7.4 — contd. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 B 9 10 11 12 18 


30— 


<60 

1 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 
Above 7 
All 

4 57*81 
2 

*6 37*67 

42 19 
lUtOO 

62-33 


• • 

• • 

• « 

a • 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • • • 

• * • • 

• • « a 

• • * • 

100-00 

100-00 

100 66 

0-63 

0<34 

0-97 

60— 

<90 

1 

8 

67* 10 

20-83 1? 02 




100*00 

1*37 


2 and 3 

11 9*60 

73*20 

14-45 2-66 


. . 


100 00 

2*39 


4 and 5 

9 

81 31 

18*69 


, , 

• • • • 

100 00 

1*37 


6 arnj. 7 

6 

44-54 

12-20 30-97 


12*29 

• • 

100 00 

1*10 


Above 7 

. . . . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

• • • • 


. , 


All 

33 3-71 

68*00 

16-40 9-12 


2*17 

. . 

100-66 

6 23 

90— 

<120 

1 

18 23*83 

28*40 28*66 1911 




100 00 

2 74 

2 and 3 

25 3*52 

7 01 

50 -1 2 !6-7f> 

15-82 

, , 

5*88 

100*00 

4*36 


4 and 5 

29 

10 

(U *45 26 *65 

0 04 

. , 

• • • . 

1004)0 

4*30 


6 and 7 

7 

10*03 

17 88 30 *14 


41*45 

• • • . 

100*00 

0*77 


Above 7 

3 

73*80 

18-58 

. , 

7*56 

• • . . 

100 no 

0*43 


All 

82 6*40 

15*69 

16-36 20-92 

5-79 

2*80 

.. 2 04 100-00 

12 60 


120 — 


<150 

1 

19 


::2*38 38*44 

23*09 15*49 

. • 

• • 


100 00 

271 

2 and 3 

28 


27*46 

51*21 

11-87 6-46 

. . 

• • 


100-00 

4-14 


4 and 5 

29 


17*72 

23*87 

:W-39 13-69 

6-49 



100 no 

3*10 


6 fljid 7 

26 


2*25 

43*33 

15*50 25*96 

10-88 

2*08 


100*00 

3-77 


Above 7 

9 



21*74 

16- 10-38 

48*00 

. . 


lOO 00 

1*65 


All 

111 


16-47 

39*47 

20*91 14*71 

8*93 

0*51 


100 00 

15*38 

160 — 












<210 

1 

31 


10*14 

32*36 

15-31 34-59 

6*80 

0 77 . 

. , 

100-00 

4*26 

2 and 3 

47 


9*77 

34-77 

21-94 15-41 

8-82 

7*60 

1-09 

100 (K) 

6*21 


4 and 5 

58 



13*36 

33 73 35-5t 

9-93 

6*L0 

1*89 

100-00 

6*98 


6 and 7 

40 



2' *71 

21*87 33*09 

18*38 

1*95 


100*00 

6*92 


Above 7 

24 



5*38 

28*00 41*61 

12*73 

5*41 

6-87 

100*00 

3*47 


All 

200 


3 73 

22 13 

25 13 31*05 

11*65 

4*60 

1-71 

100*00 

27*84 

210 — 












<300 

1 

10 


8*41 

. . 

.. 48*27 43*32 

. . 

• . 

100 -JO 

1*36 

2 and 3 

29 



13 02 

9 61 34 24 

39 03 

14*10 

, , 

100 00 

4*43 


4 and 5 

37 


9 64 

6*97 

1()*76 42*18 

19*56 

10*90 


100*00 

4*99 


6 and 7 

36 




0*37 37*05 

32 07 

16*73 

7*i8 

100*00 

4*31 


Above 7 

44 


. , 


4*38 28 23 

51*73 

15*66 

. . 

100*00 

6*16 


All 

156 


2*80 

4-^5 

7-09 35-94 34-92 

13*44 

1*46 

100*00 

21*24 


300 iind 

abuve 1 5 

2 Hiul 3 14 

4 and 5 29 

6 and 7 24 

Above 7 68 


..2715 35*82 37 03 ..100 00 0*66 

19*09 9*36 25-40 24*72 11*45 9*98 100 00 1*91 

.. 7-87 15 18 18*66 47*48 10*51 100*00 3*64 

.. 22*08 37*23 32 53 8*16 100 00 2*86 

6*89 29*65 37*06 25 SO lOO (K) 6*67 


All 130 


2-32 409 13-69 28*15 35-79 16-06 100*00 15*74 


Table 7.4 — concld. 


1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


All 1 95 7-42 22-70 2')-47 I,5-70 18-.5.5 8-08 3 02 . .100 00 13-73 

2 and 3 150 1-62 17 .50 3'M8 13-68 16-47 9-70 5 .53 2-33 100-00 23-78 

4 and 5 191 .. 10-74 20- 18 22-45 •31-02 10-33 1 1 -18 2-11 !00-(H) 24-38 

a nnd 7 138 .. 3-30 17-27 l«i-(V.I 27-99 23-31 9-45 2-75!i>,)-00 19-73 

Above 7 138 .. 1-73 3-6:-i 8-24 0 73 35- 00 19- 94 ’.(i 4'i 10i»- 00 i8-38 

All 718 1-40 10-86 20-39 15-57 21- 11 16-95 9-8.5 :< .'.7 !00 o i U!() 00 


Numbor 
of fami- 
lioB (im- 

te^i) 10 60 130 122 164 123 81 23 718 


Taking all income classes, as the size of the family increased, a 
larger percentage of families in the large size-classes generally fell in 
the higher expenditure classes. 

It will be interesting to study what percentage of families in 
each size-class and income cla.ss has to incur expenditure more than 
income. Leaving out the extreme sizc-cla.sscs 1 a.nd more Ilian 7 and 
also the last two income classes at cither end, the position is sum- 
marised in table 7.5. 


Table 7.5 

Summary distribution of families by innome, expenditure and size for 

three middle size-classes 


Mon1 hly 
fami’y 
income 
clahB 


Perccniage dihlribiilion of Percent gt' disl lilmiion of ]\ icf ntnpMliHtrihiilii'.n of 


fain'IicB wiih dift’cicnt fami Iks \v;lli a.nt k nt 
f-izes in cxjicnditiire sizes in < xpt ndiniio 

cla&Kes above the income clasa same as t he income 


fa lUiiit's v> 11 h dilVi'n at 
sizt s in cx])ciidituie 
classcfi lo\\( r i lian the 


(Rs.) 


class 



class 


iiK ( 

nn. (•!;) 

SS 

r“ 

2 and 3 4 and 5 

6 and ?' 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 

2 and 3 

- — — — ^ 

4 and 5 6 and 
7 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

1 

10 

60^<90 

1711 

18-69 

55-46 

73-20 

81-31 

44-54 

9-69 



90— <120 

38-45 

27-59 

72-09 

50-42 

61-45 

17-88 

11-13 

10-96 

10-03 

120 -<150 

6-46 

1918 

38-92 

11-87 

39-29 

15-50 

81-67 

41 -.59 

45-58 

150- <210 

18-11 

18-32 

20-33 

15-41 

35-54 

33-09 

66-48 

4(;-l4 

46-68 


In each of the income classes, the percentage of families with ex- 
penditure more than income was the highest in the size-class 6 to 7, 
though even in the other two size-classes, 2 to 3 and 4 to 5, the per- 
centage of such families was considerable. 
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Chapter 8 

LEVEL OF LIVING 

8.L Concept of level of living 

In part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and 
expenditure aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expendi- 
ture of working class families (as defined for the purpose of this 
survey) in Jamshedpur. The concept of level of living, however, does 
not merely end with the satisfaction of material wants, it embraces 
all types of ‘material’ and ‘non-material’ wants. It expresses in a 
large measure, a state of mind as a result of participation in ‘non- 
material’ aspects of life as well as the level of consumption of 
material goods and services. So far as consumption of material goods 
is concerned, the level of living refers to the quantitative and quali- 
tative consumption of goods and services. The actual composition of 
the items being consumed will depend upon the tastes and habits 
of the person or family in question and on the relative prices pre- 
valent in the market to which he/it has access. The non-material 
elements entering into the concept of the level of living cover the 
whole field of desires and values for which a man may care — desires 
for particular types of food, drink, housing, clothing, etc.; for educa-i 
tional, cultural and recreational facilities; for opportunity to do the 
kind of work that is satisfying to him; for safeguards against the 
risks of illness, unemployment and old age, etc. These ‘non-material’ 
aspects in their turn are dependent to a great extent on social policy 
and climatic and several other factors which naturally differ from 
society to society and individual to individual. A study of the non- 
material aspects of level of living can, therefore, most meaningfully 
be made for a compact group of population living under almost simi- 
lar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed 
above, an attempt was made to collect information on certain addi- 
tional items considered significant for the study of this concept for 
the working class population in India. This was the first attempt of 
its kind in this country and hence it was made on a limited scale. The 
information on these additional items was collected in a separate 
schedule (Schedule B) from an independent smaller sample of fami- 
lies. The additional aspects of level of living which were covered 
were : — 

(a) Sickness; 

(b) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism 
and social security; 

(d) Employment and service, conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation of the house in the con- 
text of social amenities; 

(fl Tndebtednes.s; 

(g) Savings and assets and inventory cf a few durable items. 
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8.2. Scope of Schedule ‘B* 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the 
aspects of living other than income and expenditure. These aspects 
were selected so as to enable an assessment being made of the physi- 
cal well-being, satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in com- 
munity activities, enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not 
only to obtain some quantitative indicators of level of living but 
also to get a qualitative idea of the conditions in which the fami- 
lies lived, the difficulties they experienced, their likings and interests, 
etc. For example, under the head ‘Sickness’ information was obtain- 
ed on how the families were affected when there was an incidence 
of sickness. Similarly, under ‘Education’ information was collected 
not only about levels of literacy but also about interests of families 
in the matter of acquiring education and difficulties in the way. 
Under the head ‘Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade union- 
ism and social security’ details were collected about the extent to 
which the workers were in a position to enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges accruing to them from their employment. Under other heads 
also an attempt was made to collect information on both quantitative 
and qualitative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the mem- 
bers of the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to 
probe at great length into the replies given before filling in the sche- 
dule. It has to be recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, 
particularly when this part of the survey was the first of its kind in 
India, a large element of non-sampling error, e.g.. Investigator and 
informant bias, arising out of interview and response, is bound 
to creep into the data collected. For instance, the information relat- 
ing to housing, conditions of repairs, sewage and ventilation 
arrangements given in Chapter 11 and condition of work places, 
welfare amenities provided to workers and awareness of provisions 
of labour laws on the part of the workers dicussed in Chapter 12 
is based on the opinion of. different Field Investigators and/or the 
sampled workers. The information relating to these aspects is of 
subjective nature and this could at best be considered to give only 
a broad picture. Moreover, the data, being based on a relatively 
small sample (240 families), are also subject to a large sampling 
error. These limitations have to be carefully borne in mind while 
going through the analysis presented in this part of the Report. 

In all Chapters of this part of the Report, unestimated distribu- 
tions, i.e., distributions as obtained from the sample itself, are pre- 
sented without any attempt to build up population estimates. 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
9.1. General Education 

Data were collected on educational standards, etc., of the mem- 
bers of the sampled working class families who were aged 5 years 
and above. Table 9.1 shows the distribution of members receiving 
and not receiving education by family income classes. Table 9.2 
shows distribution of members not receiving education, separately 
for children (5 — 14 years) and others, by reasons and income classes. 

Table 9.1 

Distribution of persons (aged 5 years and above) by income and 

educational standard 


116111 ^ 

Monthly family income cla^s (R«.) 



1 

<60 

8 

<120 

8 

120 

and 

above 

4 

AU 

0 

Actual niiinber of persons fn Bampled families 

(aged 5 years and abo\ e) • . • . • • 

• • 

104 

631 

1,0:6 

percentage to total .• •. 

•• 

1803 

81 07 

100-00 

A* All persons 

Not reporting 

• a 

0*51 

0 12 

010 

Percentage rooeiv ng education • . 

0 0 

11S6 

26-67 

23-22 

Percentage not receiving cducat ion 

0 0 

87 63 

74 01 

70-00 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

ICO -00 

100-00 

B. Children 

Percentage receiving edneation , . 

• 0 

83*63 

60*44 

66 20 

Percentage not recei\*ing education 

0 0 

66 07 

40 -06 

44 74 

Total 


100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

AU persona receiving education 

Not reporting •. 

* • 

0 0 

0-4T 

0*42 

Percentage receiving education In primary 

schools 

• • 

52* 17 

43*20 

44 12 

Percentage receiving education in secondary 

schools 

a • 

80 18 

41*80 

41*60 

Percentage receiving education in other edn- 

oationl instiiutiona • • • • 

•• 

8*70 

14*41 

13 80 

Total 

.. 

100 00 

100 00 

l*)0-00 


38 




64 


Table 9.2 

Percentage distribution of persons — children and others not receiv- 
ing education by reasons and family income 


Rvsriions for not 
eceiviog education 



Monthly family income class (Rb.) 



<60 


60- 

<120 

,JL- _ 

120 and above All 

[ 

V ^ 


r ■ 

Children 

^ f 

Others Children 

Others 

Children Others 

f 

CLi.!dien 

CtLcis 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

Not reporting 





2-59 

0-40 

1*90 

0*32 

Financial difficulties 

• . 

• • 

43*24 

34-69 

33*62 

42*89 

36-95 

41*14 

Lack of facilities 4. 

t , 

a , 

5 41 

12 03 

6*89 

7*11 

6*54 

8*39 

Domestic difficulties 


. . 

5-41 

12*78 

3-46 

13-0.3 

3-92 

12*97 

Attend ng to family 
< nterprife 



2*70 

12*03 

6*17 

1C03 

4*67 

16*19 

La( k of interest 


, . 

lO’Sl 

28*67 

20*69 

19*64 

18*30 

21*62 

O.hers 

•• 

•• 

32*43 

•• 

27*69 

0*60 

28*76 

0*47 

Total 

•• 

•• 

100*00 

luO'OO ; 

itooo 

100*00 

100-00 ico-to 


Out of the total family members aged 5 years and above, about 
2.3.2 per cent, were receiving education and about '/6.b per cent, were 
not receiving education. The rest did not report any thing. The per- 
centage of children receiving education was about ,'35 which showed 
that the families were generally keen on getting their children edti- 
cated. Of the total members receiving education, aVjout 44 per cent, 
were studying in primary schools and about 42 per cent, in second- 
ary schools and the rest were recc ving education in olh('r institu- 
tions. The main reasons for children and adults not receiving educa- 
tion were reported to be financial difficulties and lack of interest. 

9.2. Skill and technical training 

Information was also obtained from individual members of the 
sampled families on possession of skill, technical education or train- 
ing being received and the type of technical training desired. The 
information collected revealed that of all family members 
aged 15 to 54 years, 49 persons had received or were receiving techni- 
cal education and training mainly as fitter, driller, turner, gas cutter, 
machineman, etc. Some 47 members v/ore desirous of having some 
technical training and the lines of their interest were electrical 
wiring, welding, motor mechanism and fitting, crane driving 
machine operating, pump driving, etc. Of the total family members 
aged 15 years and above 13.3 persons v/ere having skill as fitter 
painter, polisher, carpenter, electrician (v/iring), welder (including 
gas welding), black-simith, moulder, machine operator, crane driver 
^uU^' driver, patter maker, rigger, forger, ga^ 



Chapter 10 

SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 

10.1. Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve 
the purpose of a sickness survey as such. They were mainly intend- 
ed to throw some broad light on how the working class families 
were affected by the incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of 
sickness was, therefore, attempted and the informants were asked 
to report all cases which they considered as sickness. Thus, even if 
petty cases of sickness, e.g., headache, were reported, they were 
taken into account. In respect of each member of the family, infor- 
mation was collected on each case of sickness during the reference 
period of 60 days preceding the date of survey of the family. For 
each case of sickness details were sought on the type of sickness, 
consequences, duration, details of treatment taken and soiirces from 
which assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the duration of 
sickness and treatment, the date of commencement and date of reco- 
very from the sickness during the reference period were taken into 
consideration. 

The broad type of sickness, e.g., digestive disease, cold, etc., 
were recorded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the 
informants themselves because in many cases no medical aid was 
called for and no attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases 
were involved in a particular case, the main disease was recorded. 
For gainfully occupied persons, information was also collected on 
consequences of sickness, i.e., whether work was stopped or not. 

10.2. Treatment and consequences of sickness 

Table 10.1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sick- 
ness during the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, treat- 
ment, source of assistance and consequence on the gainfully em- 
ployed members. In all, there were 49 cases of sickness reported 
among 1,202 members of the sampled families. 

Table 10.1 

Distribution of cases of sickness by (a) type, (b) duration, (c) type 

of treatment, (d) source of assistance received and (c) conse- 
quences. 


(a) Type of aickneaa 

Dysentery, Diarrhoea, stomach trouble 
Fever 

Small pox, plague, cholera . .- 

Respiratory dit-eases . . 

Cough and cold 

Other diseases . . . . . . 


Total 


Pererntago 
of raso^ 


10-33 

18-37 

2-04 

4-08 

14-28 

44-90 


100-00 


65 


0 



Table 10.1— contd. 


Percentage 
of oaeee 


(6) 

Not reporiiog 

• • •• 

a a a a 

m 

• « 

12>24 

BelovTdftjt •• •• 

• • « • 

a a a a 

a a 

22-46 

7 days to below 10 doyo 

• • 0 • 

a a a a 

a a 

24-40 

10 days k. balow 80 daya 

•• 

a a a a 

a a 

14 28 

80 days to below 60 daya 

«• •• 

a a a a 

• m 

14-29 

00 (iAy8 •• •• •• 

«« •• 

aa a a 

• a 

12-20 



Total 

• • 

100-00 

(«) Tff^ of ^reaJtmejU 





Not reporting • • • • 

• • • • 

a a • a 

a a 

204 

Self-trentment • « 

• • « a 

a a a a 

• • 

4-08 

Ayurvedic treatment • • 

• • • a 

a a a a 

• e 

4-08 

Homoeopathie treatment • • 

• • a a 

a a a a 

• • 

10-21 

Allopathic treatment • • 

• • o • 

• • o • 

a a 

70-69 



Total 

• • 

100-00 

(d) Sonree of (uaitianee received 

Not reporting .. 

• • a • 

a a a a 

• s 

84-70 

No aeeibtance received •• 

• a a a 

a a a a 

• • 

44-00 

Friends and relatives • • • • 

• a a a 

a a a a 

• • 

816 

Money lendet • • • • 

a a a a 

a a a a 

• • 

2-04 

Employer «« 

a a a • 

a a • a 

• • 

6- 12 

OtbexB 

a a a a 

a a a a 

e • 

4-08 



Total 

* s 

100 oo 

(e) Coneequeneca (for gainfully occupied members of famkHes) 




Not reporting 

a • a a 

a a • • 

• • 

7*41 

Work and normal diet stopped 

a • • a 

a a • • 

• ■ 

37-04 

Only work stopped , . 

a • a • 

a a a a 

• • 

40 74 

None stopped •• •« 

a a a a 

a a a a 

• • 

14 81 



Total 

• • 

100 00 


Fever accounted for about 18 per cent, of the cases of sickness. 
The distribution of cases by duration showed that in about 24.5 per 
cent, of the cases, the sickness lasted for 7 days to below 15 days. 
Allopathic treatment was taken in about 80 per cent, of the cases! 
In about 45 per cent, of the cases no financial assistance for treat- 
ment was received. Taking the cases of sickness among the gainfully 
occupied members of the families, in about 78 per cent, of the cases 
sickness rt .suited in abstention from work. The average duration of 
such absence was 15 days. 


Chapter 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

11.1. Introductory 

Detailed data about the condition of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential house of the sampled working 
class families were collected under this head. Information was also 
collected about the condition of the building in which the dwelling 
was located, alK>ut rooms and verandah of the dwelling, about water 
supply, bath, kitchen and latrine and about the location of the 
dwelling. 

11.2. Condition of huilding 

Table 11.1 would show the general characteristics of the build- 
ing, such as type of building, ownership or type of landlord, type 
of structure, condition of repairs and arrangements for sewage and 
ventilation. 

Tabus 11.1 

Distribution of families hy general characteristics of the building 
in which dwellings were located 


Percent nge 
of fam.Iies 


(o) T]fp« of buildmf 

Otiftwl/biisteo .. .. •. .. .. .. .. SS*7S 

.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 42 ' 02 

Independent bonding .. .. .. .. .. .. 12*08 

Otbeie •• .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 8 *20 


Total .. ICO to 


(6) Ownership or tffp« of lanihrd 
Not reporting .. 
Ruplojer . . 

Self .. .. 

Prirate 

Pnbliebodiea 


• • 
• a 


(») Tffps of shrudwrs 

Permanent kutcba .. 
Perm^cnt purra . . 
Temporary kutcba .. 
Temporary pueca 


(d) Condition of repatrt 

Oood .. .* .. .. 

Moderately good 

!Bad .. .. .. 


a a 
a a 
a a 


0*41 
ffO-25 
22*02 
10 17 
1*25 


Total .. 100*00 


a a a e 
a a a • 
a • a a 
• a a a 


84*58 

67*02 

0*42 

7*08 


ToUl .. 100*00 


a a 
a a 


Total 


67 02 
83 88 
8*70 


67 


100*00 
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Tabi^ 11.2 — concld. 


Percent! go 






— 1 - 


of f am lies 

(e) Setoage arrangementa 

Not reporting 

• • 

• • 

• . 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

0*83 

Satisfactory 

« • 

• . 

ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

54-58 

Moderately satisfactory 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

ft a ft ft 

ft ft 

24-17 

Tlnsatisfactory 

• • 


ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

Total 


20-42 

10)-00 

(/) Ventilation arrangements 

Not reporting 

a ft 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-42 

No ventilation 

If ventilation 

ft ft 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

• • 

(0 Good 

ft ft 

• • 

ft ft 

• • • • 

• • 

47-08 

(it) Bad 

ft a 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

ft ft 

20*42 

(tit) Tolerable 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

Total 

ft ft 

ft ft 

32-08 

100-00 


About 43 per cent, of the sampled families were living in flats, 
'39 per cent, in chawls/bustees, 12 per cent, in independent build- 
ings and the rest had other modes of accommodations. Roughly 56 
per cent, of the families were living in buildings provided by em- 
ployers, 23 per cent, in self-owned buildings. The percentage of 
families living in private buildings was about 19 and of those liv- 
ing in buildings owned by public bodies was a little more than 
1 per cent. About sixty-five ^er cent, of the families were living in 
pucca houses with walls built of cement, bricks, concrete or stone 
and the remaining 35 per cent, in kutcha houses. 

11.3. Condition of dwelling 

Table 11.2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the 
sampled families, such as number of living rooms, provision of 
kitchen, store, bath and verandah, type of lighting, source of water 
supply, provision and type of latrine, etc. For the purpose of the 
survey, a living room was defined as one which would exclude 
kitchen, store, etc., if separate kitchen, store, etc., existed in the 
dwelling. For sources of water supply, if more than one source was 
being used, the one used most was taken into consideration. 

Table 11.2 

Distribution of dwellings by various characteristics 


Percentage 
of dwell ingB 


(«) Number cf living rooms in dwelling — 

One .. .. .. ..' .. .. .. ,. S3 * 76 

Two .. .. .. .. .. 41?6 

Three .. .. .. .. .. ... .. .. 3. 33 

More than three .. .. .. .. .. l-CT 


Total ..• • 100-00 
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Table 11.2 — conXd. 


Percentage 
of dwellings 

(6) Lighting type 

Eloctncity .. .. .. .. •• .. .. .. 60 *25 

XlLcroacno •• •• •• •• •• •• r* 43 * « ^ 

Total 100 00 


(c) Provision of kitchen 

Kitchen provided .. .. .. .♦ 64*17 

Where not provided, using 

(0 Room in common uae with other families .. »» .. 6-26 

(ii) Part of living room .. .. ,, 22*60 

(in) Cove, red or uncovered verandah .. .. .. .. 16*83 

{iv) No specific part of the house «. •• .» .. 1*26 

Total 100*00 


(d) No, of stores 

No storo •• •• •• * * •• •• •• 04 • 59 

Ono •• •« •• •• •• •• 6* Co 

Mjie than one .. •. .. #. .. 0*42 

Total .. 100*00 


(c) Provision of b<ith roam 

Not reporting •• #. •• •• •• •• 1-25 

No bath room provided .. .. .. .. .. .. 67 -CO 

Where pi ovid( d : 

(i) In iridiv dual use .. .. .. .. •. 18*76 

(ii) In common use •• •• ». *. .. 12*fO 

Total .. 100*00 

(/) Provision of covered verandah 


Not reporting .. .• •• -• •• .. 1*26 

Provided .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 78*33 

Not provided ,• .. .. •• .. .* *. 20 *42 

Total 100*00 


(^) Source of water supply 
Tap provided 

(i) Indwelling •• •• •• •• •• •• / •• 38*33 

(ii) Outside dwelling .. .. .. •. .. .. 49*17 

Well (with or without hand pump) ,, .. .. .. 9*58 

Tanks and ponds .. ,, .. .. .. .. .. 0*83 

Rivers, lakes and springs .. .• .. .. •• .. 0*42 

Others .. .. •• •• •• •• •• •• 1*67 


Total 


100*00 
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Table ll.l«-oonctd. 


U) of latrine 

IN^o laferino •. •• •• •• •• •• •• 

In individual uoa .. .. .. •• •• 

In coonnion iim with other fainiliea • . • • . • • • 

Total 


Peroentage 

of 

dvellingf 


IS SS 
33-33 

48-84 


100 -(iO 


(•) Type of lotrin^ 
Fiuih H^ titt m 
Septic lank 
B^anually cleaned 


40-14 
30- n 
20-69 


Total . 100-00 


It would be seen that a majority of the families were living 
in dwellings having one living room with a separate kitchen, but 
without a separate bath room and store room. In a majority of the 
dwellings there was arrangement for tap water supply though 
mainly outside the dwelling, and flush latrines in common use with 
others. 

11.4. Distance of dwellings from important places- 

Information was also collected about the important places 
usually visited by workers and their families and the distance of 
such places from the dwellings. The intention was to find out whe- 
ther essential needs and amenities were easily available to the wor- 
kers and their families in nearby places. Table 11.3 gives the names 
of important places and percentage distribution of families visit- 
ing the places by distance of the places from their dwellings. 

Table 11.3 

Distribution of families visiting important places by distance of the 
places from their dwellings 


Percent- 

percent- 

Peromtage of famlies v'siting 

PartionlATt of pl»o€« 

age of 

age of 


the places by distance 



families 

families 

/ 





not 

not 

Less 

1 m le 

2 miles 

Total 


reporting 

Tisiting 

than 

to less 

snd 





1 mile 

than 

above 






2 miles 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Work place of main earner 

2-08 

• « 

27-50 

19-58 

50-84 

100-00 

Primary school 

0 83 

• % 

80-00 

14-17 

6-00 

100-00 

Medical aid centre 

1-26 

2-08 

49-17 

21-25 

26-25 

100-00 

Hospital 

1-25 


25-83 

19-17 

53 75 

100-00 

Playproiind for children . . 

8-75 

8-76 

73-34 

10-88 

3-33 

100-00 

Tinema house . . 

1-25 

0-83 

15-42 

25-84 

56-66 

100-00 

Shopping centre — grocery 

1-25 


60-88 

17-50 

20-42 

100-00 

Shopp'n g centre — vegetablea 0 - S3 

• • 

61 25 

19-17 

18-75 

100-00 

Employment exchange .. 

7-92 

3-98 

2-50 

17-50 

68-75 

100-00 

Pailwey station 

6-25 

1-25 

1-66 

12-92 

77-92 

100-00 

Bus stop .. .• 

1-67 

1-67 

80 00 

10-00 

6-66 

100-oa 

Post office 

4-58 

0-83 

58-76 

22-08 

13-75 

100-00 
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In a majority of cases, work-places of the main earners were 
at a distance of 1 mile and above. Other important places of visit 
by workers or their families, such as school, shopping centre, bus 
stop and post office were at a distance of less ttian 1 mile in a 
majority of cases. The same was the position in case of playground 
for children. Employment exchange, hospital, railway station and 
cinema house were at a distance of 1 mile and above in a majority of 
cases. 



Chapter 12 

EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 

12.1. Introductory 

Information was collected' in respect of employment pattern, ser- 
vice conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare of 
such worker-members in the sampled working class families as were 
employed in registered factories. In regard to employment pattern, 
the employment history of the members employed in registered fac- 
tories at any time during the preceding one year was collected for 
the 12 months preceding the date of survey. In view of the long 
reference period, a week was prescribed as the recording unit. It 
was recognised that details of employment history for one full year 
could not be obtained by week to week accounting in view of the 
difficulties of recall and, hence, only a broad pattern was sought by 
combining all the periods under one particular major head during 
the preceding year on the basis of information furnished by the 
informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statu- 
tory rights and privileges, information was collected from the in- 
formants alone and no attempt was made by the Investigators to 
check up the details by visiting the factories, though in cases of 
doubt or conflicting opinions they had to probe in detail. For this 
purpose, only such members of the sampled families were covered 
as were employed in registered factories on the day preceding the 
date of survey. This included paid apprentices also. 

12.2. Employment pattern 

Table 12.1 shows the emplo 3 nnent pattern of the worker-mem- 
bers of the sampled families classified as ‘Permanent’ and ‘Others’, 
for a reference period of one year. 


Table 12.1 

Distribution of man-weeks by employment status 


Employment particulars 

Percentacre of man^weeks worked 


A 



Permanent 

Other 

All 


workers 

workers 


1 

2 

3 

4 

(a) Paid Kfnp'oijmen*s 




(i) Tafa^torioa 

94-31 

74 •8.7 

92*40 

(it) In other ostablirthments 


(b) Solf — enip^oyiiieiit 

0-01 

4-23 

0*41 

(c) In employment but not at work . . 

(d) Not in Employment 

6-08 

1-62 

6-29 

(i) but Reeking work . * 

(ii) and not voekint^ but available for Work 
{in) and not available work 

. . 

19-30 

1-84 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

Total number of reporting employees 

238 

25 

2^3 


72 
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A marked difference in the pattern for permanent and other 
workers can be observed. In case of the former, the percentages ofl 
man-weeks in ‘self-employment’ and ‘not in employment’ were negi 
ligible and nil respectively but not so in the case of the latter wha 
had a lesser quantum of paid employment than the former. 

12.3. Condition of work-place 

Table 12.2 gives the opinion of the worker-members of sampled 
families (excluding those who were on out-door duties), classified 
by industry groups, about the condition of work places. 

Table 12.2 


Percentage distribution of employees according to opinion expres- 
sed on condition of work-places by industry-groups 


1 

Condition of work-plaoe 

Industry -groups 


, - - 

f 

Basic Machinery Transport Best 
metals and equipments 

products 

All 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 


Temp*iratureg humidity and ventila^ 
tion 


Not reporting 
Uncomfortable 

Tolerable or comfortable 

No particular comment 

• • 

• • 

0-47 

61-42 

41-98 

6-13 

42- il 
67-89 

40-00 

48-00 

12-00 

30-77 

69-23 

0-37 

48-70 

44-98 

6-95 

Total 

•• 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Illuminalion 

Not reporting 

e • 

0-94 

V e 

• • 

• • 

0-74 

Too dark 


1-89 

• • 

4-00 

16-39 

2 '60 

Too bright . . 


6-60 

5-26 

12-00 

, , 

6-69 

Tolerable or good 


84-91 

94-74 

76-00 

76-92 

84-39 

No particular comment 


d-66 

-• 

8-00 

7-69 

6-68 

Total 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 '00 


Cleanlineas 


Not reporting 

Dirty 

Fair or good 

No particular comment 

• • 

• • 

« • 

0-04 

12-74 

79-25 

7-07 

94-74 

6-26 

4-00 

88-00 

8-00 

23-08 

76-92 

0-74 

11-62 

81-04 

6-70 

Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 . 

100-00 

100-00 

Bitting and standing arrangemetU 
Not reporting 

• • 

0-94 

6-26 



1 11 

Uncomfortable 

• • 

62-74 

78-96 

28-66 

38-46 

69 '48 

Comfortable . . 

* , 

13-21 

6-26 

24-00 

23-08 

14-13 

No particular comment 

« * * 

23.-11 

LQ-63 

48-00 

38-46 

26-28 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of employees 

•• 

212 

19 

25 

13 

269 
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12.4. AiMvitiei pf(Mided 

Relevant data collected from worker-members (excluding th(^ 
whose place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities 
provided within the compound or premises of the factory and out- 
side are presented in (table 12,3. 

Tabi£ 12.3 


Percentage distribution of employees according to opinion express 

sed on amenities provided 


Not Not 

Itoa toporting prori- 

4ed 

Prori- 

ded 

Total 

Among prorided (ool. 4) oonsidered 

Unsatis* Satis* No Parti* Total 
factory faetory cutaf 
oontmcnl 

1 s 

s 

4 

0 

0 

7 

8 

9 

tiatiines ^nd Hf io*li 1 * 49 

4*00 

94 42 

100 00 

11*42 

80*48 

8*16 

100*00 

Bath 1-49 

«4*ftS 

83*83 

100*00 

17*68 

71*43 

10*09 

100*00 

Wash places 1*49 

20 07 

78* U 

100 00 

7*11 

89*67 

8*82 

100*00 

Drinking «r«f«r .. 1‘4S 

1*11 

97*40 

100 00 

6*72 

92*76 

1*68 

100*00 

Hestshelter 1*49 

84*01 

14 SO 

100 00 

20*61 

66*67 

12*62 

100*00 

OutMn .. .. r'4d 

4*83 

03*88 

100*00 

18*40 

82*64 

8*97 

100*00 

Reading or reoreaiioa 1*86 

S14S 

0*09 

100*00 

89*22 

16*67 

6111 

100*00 

Co^opefatiTS store and 








grain shop •• 1*19 

7*48 

01*45 

100*00 

26*83 

66*26 

0*01 

100*00 

Twhnioal training .. 1*40 

seOo 

02*45 

100 00 

4*17 

69*63 

86*81 

100*00 

Ifodicai faeiiity artang* 








lad by amployera 0*74 

2*97 

96*29 

100*00 

16 99 

81*47 

1*84 

100 00 

12.5. Statutory rights and benefits 





Table 12.4 gives the data collected on awareness of important 

provisiohs of labour laws on the part of the employee-members of 

the sampled working class families. 








Table 12.4 






DisiHhution of employees by rights and benefits under Labour 

Laws ana awareness thereof 


Bight! and bmaSti 


Not 

Npeftiof 

Baroantage of emptoyMi by 
awaraneaa 

« A.—-,....,..,... 

Vully Partially Not 

aware aware aware 

Total 

1 


3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

Factories Act 







Maximum daily hours of work at 






normal wages 

• • 

• • 

90*64 

4*13 

6*24 

.100*00 

Rate of otcrtime wages 

* • 

0*87 

73*78 

10*49 

16*86 

100*00 

Entitlement to leaTC with wages 

1*13 

81*27 

7*13 

10*49 

100*00 

Bata of leave with wagea 

• s 

1*13 

68*80 

20*60 

19*46 

100*00 





% 


Table 12.4^ — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6* 

6 

Payment oj Act 

Payment of wages at regular in- 
tervals 

0-37 

95-62 

2-99 

M2 

100-00 

Maximum interval at which 
can be paid . . 

0-37 

86 45 

4*85 

9-33 

100-00 

Imposition of fines — deduction 
from wages 

.. 

70- 15 

14-55 

15-30 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

•• 

69-78 

10-82 

19-40 

100-00 

M^iternity Bin Jit Act 

Leave granted for confinement . . 


66-66 

11-11 

33*33 

100-00 

Notice necessary for granting 
leave 

.. 

65-66 

IMl 

33-33 

100-00 

Illegality of termination of service 

• • 

66;67 

11-11 

22-22 

100-00 

Gash bonetit provided during ma- 
ternity leave 

•• 

33-33 

•• 

66-67 

100-00 

Workmen's C mp nsafion Act 

Compoasation for temporary dis- 
ablement . . 


80-60 

10-07 

9-33 

100-00 

• Compensation for death due to 
work accident 


86-57 

6-34 

7-09 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

•• 

64-93 

16-79 

18-28 

100-00 

Ijviu*^rinl Ernphynirnf (Standing 

Orders) Act 

Framing of procedure for recruit- 
ment, discharge, disciplinary 
action, etc. 


37-69 

13-43 

48-88 

100-00 

Approval of procedure 

• • 

33-96 

13-43 

52-61 

100-00 

Inti mat ion of procedures to the 
workers 

•* 

37-32 

10-07 

52-01 

100-00 

Industrial Disputes Act 

Lay-off compensation 


27-46 

9-02 

63-53 

100-00 

Rato of lay-off compensation . . 

.• 

17-29 

7-52 

76-19 

100-00 

Notice of rotronchmont 

• • 

60-53 

11-65 

27-82 

100 00 

Retrenchment compensation . . 

•• 

54-13 

10-53 

35-34 

100 00 

Employees' Provident Funds Act and 

Scheme 

Contribution by employer 


94-49 

1-97 

3 54 

100-00 

Period after whieh the employer’s 
oontribiit ion becomes payable 


70-87 

9-46 

19-68 

100-00 

Accumulation of interest 

•• 

83-07 

6-51 

11 42 

100-00 


L/I’(X)-’ OUol'IJS -7 
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12.6. Trade union nnemhership 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with 
trade unions are presented in table 12.5. For the purpose of the sur- 
vey, a trade union was defined as any organisation or association of 
workers which stood for achievomont of economic demands. 

Such organisation, s or ^ ;..')ciaMons might not ncce,i:sai'ily bo regis- 
tered with the R<. sirar OL Trade Unions or recognised by the em- 
ployers. For '.iscertaining the membership of any trade union, only 
the position on the date of survey was taken into account. 

Table 12.5 

Distrihxitxoji oj employee-members according to membership of trade 

unions and other details 


Membership 




Percentage 

of 

employoe- 

meiiibere 

Not reporting 

• • 


• • . • 

0 37 

No union exists . • « . 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

2*60 

In ease of a union 

(a) Members 

• e 

• • 

• • • • 

62-83 

(6) Not members . • 

• « 

t « 

s • e « 

Total 

34-20 

100 00 

Subscription paid 

Not reporting or no subscription 

• • 

• » 

• • • • 

1*18 

Paying regularly 

• • 

• • 

• • a • 

.. 62.36 

Not paying regularly . . 

• • 

* • 

• • • • 

Total 

36 47 

100-00 

Hate of subscription per month 

Not reporting 

•• 

• # 

• • • • 

5*8S 

Leas than Re. 0*25 

• • 

• • 

• • a • 

7-66 

Re, 0*26 to less than Re. 0*60 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

45*29 

Re. 0* 60 and above . . 

• • 


• • • • 

Total 

41-18 

100-00 


Of the total employee-members about 63 per cent, reported to 
be members of trade unions. Of these, about 62 per cent, were pay- 
ing their subscription regularly. The more common rate of sub- 
scription was Re. 0.25 to less than Rs, 0.50 per month. 
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12.7. Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of ser- 
vice of each worker-member in the particular establishment in 
which he was employed on the day preceding the date of survey. 
If the service was discontinuous, then the total duration was count- 
ed from the first employment in the establishment after ignoring 
period of discontinuties. On the basis of this information, the dis-- 
tribution of employee-members according to their length of service 
in the particular establishment in which they were employed on 
the reference day is given in table 12.6. 

Table 12.6 

Percentage distribution of employee-memhers by indv,stries accord- 
' ing to length of service 


Industry-groups 

Basic 


Length of service 


metals ! 
and 

products 

Machinery Transport 
equipments 

Best 

All 

1 


2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

Less than 1 year 

. • 

2*36 

16*70 

12*00 

23*08 

6-20 

1 year to leas than 6 years 

• • 

7-65 

26*32 

44*00 

38*46 

13-76 

5 years to loss than 10 years 

•• 

8-49 

6-26 

8 00 

• . 

7-81 

10 years to less than 20 years 

• • 

38 08 

36*84 

28*00 

30*77 

37-17 

20 years and above 

•• 

42-92 

16*79 

8*00 

7*69 

36-07 

ToUl 

•• 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

Number of employees 


212 

19 

25 

13 

269 


By and large, the employee-members of the sampled families 
constituted a stable labour force. 

12.8. Service conditions 


In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on 
shift-wo-'kine. rest interval, pay period, paid earned leave and 
social .security benefits. All this information was obtained in ro'- 
pcct ("f woyk'-r mrmbrrs. incluoing .'aid appronlices. on;pL)ved in 
registered factories on the day preceding the date of suiwey. This in- 
f'^rmation was collected from the informants only and pot from 
the establishments where they were employed. A person was con- 
sidered to be employed if he was having a job, even though he 
might not be actually working on the reference day for such rea- 
sons as illness, leave, temporary lay-off. etc. Table 12.7 gives the 
relevant data collected on service conditions. 
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Table 12.7 

Percentage distribution of employee-members by industries and 

service conditions 


Industry-groups 


Service condition 

r" 

Basic 

metals 

and 

products 

Machinery 



Transport 

equipments 

Itest All ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 6 


Shift working 


Not reporting 


0-47 

, . 

. • 

15-39 

M2 

D vy 


20*75 

16*79 

28*00 

30-77 

21-66 

Night 


• • 

. . 

. • 

. . 

, ^ 

E/ening 


. . 

. . 

. . 

7-69 

0*37 

Rotation 


78*78 

84*21 

72*00 

46-15 

76*95 

Total 


100 00 

100 00 

100 no 

100 *00 

100*00 


Daily rest in*^rval 


Not reporting 

1*89 

5*26 

• • 

, , 

1*86 

No rest interval 

33 02 

5*26 

20*00 

15*39 

29*00 

H 1 If an hour or loss . . 

29*24 

47*37 

44*00 

23-08 

31-60 

More than half an hour 

35*85 

42*11 

36-00 

61-53 

37*51 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

Pay period 






Not reporting 

0*47 

# • 


. • 

0-37 

Weekly 

6 61 

9 # 

8*00 

• , 

5*95 

Fortnightly 

0-94 

. . 

. . 

30 77 

2*23 

Monthly 

91*98 

100-00 

88-00 

69-23 

91-08 

Others 

•• 

• • 

4-00 

-• 

0-37 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

Days of jriid earned have injoyed 






N )t reporting 

5* 19 

21*05 

8*00 

7*69 

6*69 

0 vlay 

45*28 

42*10 

36*00 

46*15 

44*24 

1 to 10 days 

13*21 

6*26 

12*00 

30*77 

13*38 

11 to 15 days 

34*43 

26*32 

44 00 

15*39 

33*83 

10 days and above 

1*89 

5*27 

•• 

•• 

1*86 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

1.00-00 


Taking all industries together nearly 77 per cent, of the workcr- 
inembcrs were in shifts by rotation. The percentage of v/orker- 
members dn day-shifts was about 22. A negligible percentage of 
worker-members were in evening shifts, i.e., from about 4 p.m. to 
12 midnight covering a good part of the night. About 38 per cent, of 
the worker-members reported that they were enjoying rest-inter- 
val of moi^e than half an hour and nearly 32 per cen+. of the worker- 
members enjoyed lest interval of half an hour or less. As regards 
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pay-period, a majority of the worker-members (about 91 per cent.| 
were Deing paid monthly. The percentage of workers paid weekly 
was about 6. Data on paid earned leave enjoyed by the v/orker- 
members during the calendar year preceding the date of survey 
snow that nearly 34 per cent, of the worker-members enjoyed leave 
between 11 and 15 days, a little more than 13 per cent, between 1 
and 10 days and about 2 per cent, for 16 days and above. About 44 
per cent, of the worker-members reported that they had not enjoy- 
ed paid earned leave. In this connection it has to be borne in mind 
that some of the workcrs-members were in employment for a prrt 
of the reference year only and the data related to paid leave actu- 
ally availed of. 

12.9. Social security benefits 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under 
the Provident Fund Scheme, enjoyed by the employee-members as 
on the date of survey. These data are presented in table 12.8. 

Table 12.8 

Distribution of employees-memhers by social security benefits 


Perconthgo 

Provident Fund Scheme of 

employco- 

membera 


1 2 

N »t reporting . . . . . . . . . . . » . . . • 1 SO 

No arrangement . . .. .. .. .. •• .. .. 3*35 

If arrangement : 

(A) Contributing . . . . . . . . . . ' . . , . 89 22 

(B) Not contributing 

(a) Not eligible .. .. .r 3 -34 

(b) Not interested . . . . . . . . • . 2-23 

Total 100 00 


Out of the total of 269 employee-members, about 89 per cent, 
were contributing to provident fund account either under the Em- 
ployees’ Provident Fund Scheme or under voluntary Provident 
Fund Schemes introduced by the employers. Out of about 6 per 
cent, of the employee-members who were not contributing, a 
majority of them were not eligible and the rest were not interested. 
The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme covering sickness, work 
injury and maternity benefits was not extended to this centre. 
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Apart from the Providenlt Fund Schemes, information on other 
social security benefits voluntarily given by the employers, e.g., 
gratuity, etc., was also sought. As for gratuity, about 91 employee- 
members out of a total of 269 employee-'members reported provision 
of a system of gratuity in the establishments where they were em- 
ployed. Some of the scales of gratuity were reported to be 15 
months’ pay after completion of 30 years of service, 15 days’ pay 
per year of service subject to a maximum of 15 months’ pay, 14 
months’ pay after completion of 30 years of service, etc. P’ifty-five 
employee-members reported the existence of other benefits like 
annual bonus, profit sharing bonus, free medical aid, quarter at con- 
cessional rates, grains and coal at conce.ssional rates, etc. 



Chaptor 13 

SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

13.1. Introductory 

Under this head information was collected from each sampled 
family about the amount of its savings and assets hoM at the place of 
residence or at the native place and total debts — both on family 
account and on enterprise and other purposes account — as on tha 
date of survey. Only the family’s share of the assets and loans v/as 
taken into consideration if such assets and loans were held jointly 
with others. Loans taken from the same source but for different pur- 
poses, as also loans taken for the same purpose from different sour 
ces, were treated as separate cases of loans. Credit purchases were 
also considered as loans. 

r 

13.2. Components of savings 

Relevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ are presented in table 

13.1. 

Table 13.1 

A. Average amount (Rs.) of savings and assets per reporting family 

by income classes 


Saringfl/AjB.‘K)t8 

Monthly family income clase (Rp.) 

<60 60— <120 120 

and above 

All 

1 

2 3 4 

6 

Average amount p r rcj)orting ftiniihj (R'l.) 
Sivings 

Aftsets 

1,030 -66 2,249 03 

1,639-80 2,592 98 

1,916-43 

2,330-66 

Total 

2,679 36 4,842 01 

4,247-28 


B. Percentage distribution of sainnns and assets by form and income 

classes 


Moiilhly fjiraily in<'orriO olasw (Rd.) 

Form of Savingd/Aflaeti ^ — ^ ^ 

<60 60-. 1‘J0 All 

<120 find above 

1 2 n < 

(i) Savivps 

(a) On f amily account 


Life iiiBun.nce prfunium p'lid 

017 


. 

Provident fund — own oontribation 

Provident fund — employer's contribution 



. . - U 

Smpll savings (bank, postal and cash in hand) 

0-33 

1-66 

1-42 

Others 

4-51 

7 -as 

7*29 

Total 

38-80 

46 -^6 

40-1 » 


SI 



Table 13.1 — contd. 


1 

2 3 

4 

6 

(6) On enterprise and other purpoeea acoount 

. . 

. . 

• . 

(fti) Aaaeta 

(a) On family aooount— 

Ijand •• •• •• •• 

31-89 

21-66 

23-44 

Building 

.. 20-90 

21-63 

21-46 

Jewellery and ornaments . • • • 

.. 4-74 

6-74 

6-39 

Others 

3 67 

3-67 

3-59 

Total 

61-20 

53-65 

54-88 

(b) On enterprise and other purposes account . . 

.. 



Grand Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

Total number of reporting families 

66 

174 

240 


The amount of savings and assets per reporting family worked 
out to Rs. 1,916 and Rs. 2,331 respectively giving a total of Rs. 4,247. 
Thus, savings formed about 45 per cent, and assets about 55 per 
cent, of the total amount of savings and assets held by the report- 
ing families. Both savings and assets were held wholly on ‘family 
account.’ 

13.3. Extent cf savings and assets 

Table 13.2 gives frequency distribution of families according to 
total amount of savings and assets held on the date of survey by 
income classes. 


Table 13.2 

Percentage distribution of families bp total amount of savings and 

assets and income classes 


Amoimt of sayings and afisets 


1 


Nil 

L^^ss than Rs. 200 . . 

R3. 200 to below Rs. 600 
Rs. 600 to below Rs. 1,600 
Rs. 1,500 to below Rs. 2,600 
Rs. 2,600 to below Rs. 3,600. . 

Rs. 3,500 to below 4,600 
Rs. 4,500 and above 

Total 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


<60 

60— 



120 



All 


<120 

and above 


2 

3 

4 

5 


3-03 

0-67 

1-26 


. . 

0-67 

0-42 


4-65 

1-73 

2-60 


28-79 

10-92 

15-83 


15-16 

14-94 

15-00 


24-24 

16-62 

17-92 


12-12 

14-32 

13-76 


12-12 

41-38 

33-33 


100 00 

100-00 

100-00* 




About 33 per cent, of the families reported savings and assets of 
Rs, 4,500 and above and only about 3 per cent, of the families re- 
ported savings and assets of less than Rs. 500. Only about 1 per 
cent, of the families had no savings and assets. 

13.4. Possession of durable articles and live-stock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were collected on cer- 
tain selected durable articles. The intention was to have an idea 
of the living habits and the level of living of the sampled working 
class families on the basis of the possession or non-possession of 
such articles. Table 13.3 shows the names and number of durable 
articles and livestock possessed by the sampled working class 
faimilies. For this purpose durable articles hired in or hired out 
were not taken into account. 


Table 13.3 

Number of families possessing selected durable articles and live-stock 
and number of articles, etc., possessed 


Number of Percentage Totnl Average 
Durable ortiolea and live-atock families of report- number number 

reporting ing fami- of per family 
possession lies articles, of report- 
of articles, etc., pos- ing families 

' el c. sessed 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

Table 


0 0 


66 

27-50 

78 

1-18 

Chair 

• • 

0 0 


69 

28-76 

136 

1-97 

Sowing machine 

• • 

0 0 


23 

9-58 

23 

1-00 

Clock, timo-piece . . 

• • 

0 0 


86 

35 83 

87 

1-01 

Cot 


0 0 


201 

83-75 

622 

3-09 

Chouki 




36 

16-00 

44 

1 22 

Radio 




10 

4-17 

10 

1-00 

Gramophone . . 

• • 



1 

0-42 

1 

1-00 

Harmonium 

• m 



4 

1-67 

4 

1-00 

Tabla, dholak 

m 0 



8 

1-25 

8 

2-67 

Stringed instrument 

0 0 

0 0 


3 

1-25 

4 

1-33 

Fountain pen 

0 0 

0 0 


83 

34-58 

169 

1-92 

Wrist watch 

0 0 

0 0 


67 

27-92 

72 

107 

Bicycle 

0 0 

0 0 


129 

63 75 

149 

1-16 

Cow, bufTalo, she-goat 


0 0 


42 

17-60 

74 

1-76 

Table fan 


0 0 


1 

0-42 

1 

1-00 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of some- 
what costly durable articles such as bicycle, clock /time-piece, wrist 
watch, etc., was not very uncommon among the working class families 
surveyed. 

13.5. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13.4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount 
of debt and income classes. 
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Table 13.4 


Percentage distribution 

of families by amount of dc 
classes 

ut and 

income 

Amount of dobi 


.Vl‘>at hiy f iin Iv 

<50 60— 

0 20 

come class (Rs.) 

120 and All 

above 

1 


i 3 

4 

5 

Losh tk»a Rs. 5() 


2-27 

4 '66 

0 59 

Rs. 5 ) to led:4 th‘\n 100 . . 

. • « • 

13 64 

6 51 

Rs. 100 to loss than Rs. J50 

• • • • 

6 82 

4-80 

5 33 

Ri. 150 to lhan Ri. 250 

. . 

11 36 

4-30 

6 51 

R.i. 250 t> loss than Rs. 500 

■ • • • 

25 00 

9 60 

13 61 

R.s. 5<)0 to loHH than Rs. 1,000 

• » . • 

29 55 

36 «V0 

34 32 

Rs. 1.000 to less t han Rs. 2,0t)0 

• • • • 

9 09 

27 • 20 

22-48 

Rs. 2,000 and above 

. . 

2 ■ 2 7 

1.8 60 

10 65 


Total 

100 (» 

100 00 

100 00 

Total number of families reporting debt 

u 

125 

169 


Taking all families together, about 34 per cent, of the families 
reported debt between Rs. 500 and less than Rs. 1,000 and about 22 per 
cent, between Rs. 1,000 and less than Rs. 2,000. 

13.6. Purpose oj loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are pre- 
sented in table 13.5. 


Table 13.5 


Distribution of families, loans and amount of loans by purpose 


Forpose of loans 


Perwntage Perceiit’^go 
of distribution 

families of loans 
reporting 
debt 

Percent- 

acfe 

diatribution 

of 

amount of 
loans 

1 


2 

3 

4 

(A) Onfiirnily (’.ryount 

N'>t reporting .. 


0-69 

0 41 

0 39 



2'37 

2-95 

1 59 

Mirriage 


24-85 

22 13 

29 99 

Childbirth 


.. 0-59 

1-23 

0 23 

Funeral 


4-14 

3 69 

3 36 

Sickness 


8-88 

11*48 

8-91 

Educ’ition 


118 

1-23 

9-73 

Unemployment or Lay off 


M8 

1 23 

0 30 

Current doticit 


31-95 

34 83 

32-86 

Inherited debt 


2*38 

2-96 

1-69 

Others 


20- 12 

17-62 

17-80 

Total 

(B) On '^nferprUt and other purposes account 

.. 98-23 

97-95 

97-75 

Building 

• • • 

M8 

1-23 

1-72 

Inherit^ debt 

• • • • 

9 59 

9-82 

9 '.53 


Total 

1 77 

2 '05 

2-25 


Grand Total 

lOn.o^) 

100-00 

100-09 


Absolute totals 

169 

244 

t rts.) 
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Out of the total of 240 sampled families, 169 or about 70 per cent 
reported debt on the date of survey. Out of the families reporting debt, 
about 98 per cent, had taken loans on ‘family account’ and the remain- 
ing about 2 per cent, on enterprise and other purposes account. 

13.7. Sources and terms of loans 

Table 13.6 gives percentage distribution of loans by source, nature 
of security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repayment. 

Table 13.6 

Percentage distribution of loans by source, nattire of security, rate of 
interest and type of instalment for repayment 


J)y source By nature of security By rate of interest By type of instalment 


(for ropiymont of loan) 


1 — ^ 

-■-1 

* JL 

t ‘ ‘ 

■ > 

. A. 

f 


Type of 


Source of loan Percent- 

Nature of Percent- 

P^lt© f)f 

Percent- 

Percent- 


ag^tof 

security 

age of 

interest 

tag© of 

instalment 

age of 


loans 


loans 


loans 


loans 

1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Provident Fund 

1106 

Not reporting 0*41 

Not reporting 0*41 

Not reporting 

4-61 





No interest 

10 25 


Co-operative 


No security 






Society 

66 97 

53-69 

Less than 6% 58*61 

Weekly 

0*41 

Employer 

1 64 

Ornamenta 

0-82 

6% to loss 

3*69 

Monthly 

85*20 


and 


than ll?i% 





jewellery 





lioney loader 

20*90 

Others 

45*08 

I2|% to less 
than 25% 

4*10 

Quarterly 

• • 

Shopkeeper 

1*64 



25% to less 

13*11 

Yearly 

0-82 




than 60% 




Frionde and 








relatives 

7*38 



50% and 

9-83 

Others 

1106 





above 




Others 

0 41 







Total 

100 00 


100*00 


100*00 


100*00 


About 57 per cent, of the loans were taken from co-operative 
societies. About 54 per cent, of the loans were taken against no secu- 
rity. Interest at the rate of less than 6 per cent, was paid in the case of 
about 59 per cent, of the loans and from 25 per cent, to less than 50 
per cent, in the case of about 13 per cent, of the loans. About 83 per 
cent, of the loans were to be repaid in monthly instalments. 



Chapter 14 

SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 

14.1. Family characteristics, income and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfy- 
ing the survey definition worked out in Jamshedpur centre to about 
2-5 thousands. Of the total families 13.7 per cent, consisted of single- 
member, 23.8 per cent, of two to three members, 24.4 per cent, of four 
to five members, 19.7 per cent, of six to seven members and the remain- 
ing 18.4 per cent, consisted of more than 7 members. By family type, 
38.3 per cent, consisted of husband, wife and children. Others in order 
were those consisting of husband, wife, children and other members 
(261 per cent.); unmarried earner and husband or wife, i.e., single 
workers with dependants living elsewhere (13.7 per cent.); husband 
and wife (7.4 per cent.); unmarried earner and other members (0.7 
per cent.) and rest (13.8 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 4.78 persons. Of these, 1.20 
were earners, 0.05 earning dependants and 3.53 non-eaming depen- 
dants. Of the earners, 1.14 were men and 0.06 women. About 80.2 per 
cent, of the families had only one income recipient. On an average, 
a family had 3.53 dependants living with it and 0.81 dependants living 
elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 204.97 ner family 
and Rs. 42.87 per capita. The largest number of families (27.8 per cent, 
of the total) came within the income class ‘Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210’ 
and their average income per family was Rs. 178.63. As many as 15.7 
per cent, of the families had an income of Rs. 300 and above per month 
with an average of Rs. 409.13. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 204.97 per family, income 
from paid employment accounted for Rs. 195.37 or 95.3 per cent., 
income from self-employment for Rs. 2.03 or 1.0 per cent, and income 
from ‘other sources’ such as rent from land, house, pension, cash a.ssis- 
tance, gifts, concession, etc., for Rs. 7.57 or 3.7 per cent. Men contri- 
buted the largest amount to the average monthly family income from 
all the three sources. 

The average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 185.79 
per family, Rs. 38.91 per capita and Rs. 48.36 per adult consumption! 
unit. The average expenditure per capita and per adult consumption 
unit generally showed small variations in the different income classes. 

Of the total monthly expenditure of Rs. 185.79 per family, con- 
sumption expenditure accounted for Rs. 168.41, the rest being account- 
ed for by non-consumption outgo like interest on loans and remittances 
to dependants. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 95.12 or 56.48 
per cent, of the total consumption expenditure. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs consumed 
by the working class family on an average in Jamshedpur revealed 
that there were deficiencies in respect of Vitamin ‘A’ and Calcium. 
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Increased intake of green leafy vegetables and at least skimmed 
radk would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of Calcium 
and Vitamin ‘A’. 

14.2. Additional aspects of level of living 

As already stated in chapter 8, the additional aspects of level ot 
living relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been 
built on the basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. 

Among industrial workers at Jamshedpur Centre, about 43’*’ per 
cent, of all members (aged 5 years and above) were illiterate and 
about 42* per cent, had received education upto or below primary 
standard. During the period of survey, about 23.2 per cent, of family 
members were receiving education. Among children (5 to 14 years of 
age) this percentage was about 55. The main reasons for children and 
adults not receiving education were reported to be financial difficul- 
ties and lack of interest. 

Fever accounted for about 18 per cent, of the cases of sickness. 
Allopathic treatment was taken in about 80 per cent, of the cases. 

About 43 per cent, of the sampled families were living in flats. 
The accommodation occupied by them generally consisted of one liv- 
ing room with a separate kitchen but without a separate bath room 
and store room. In a majority of the dwellings there was arrangement 
for tap water supply though mainly outside the dwelling and flush 
latrines in common use with others. Important places usually visited 
by the working class families for their essential needs and amenities, 
such as school, shopping centre, bus stop and post office, were in a 
majority of cases at a distance of less than one mile from their dwell- 
ings. 

A majority of the empHoyee-members of the sampled families 
were in permanent employment in factories. About 81 per cent, of the 
employee members had a length of service of 5 years or more in the 
same establishment. About 77 per cent, of the worker-members were 
working in different shifts by rotation and about 22 per cent, in day 
shifts. About 38 per cent, of the employee-members were enjoying a 
daily rest interval of more than half an hour. A majority (about 91 
per cent.) of the employee-members were being paid monthly. About 
44 per cent, of the employee-members reported that they had not en- 
joyed paid earned leave. About 89 per cent, of the employee-members 
were contributing to Provident Fund account either under the Em- 
ployees’ Provident Fund Scheme or under voluntary schemes intro- 
duced by the employers. 

Savings formed about 45 per cent, and assets about 55 per cent, of 
the total amount of savings and assets. The average amount of sav- 
ings and assets per reporting family on the date of survey worked to 
about R.S. 1,91 P and Rs. 2,331 respectively. Roughly 33 per cent, of the 
families reported savings and assets of Rs. 4,500 and above. 

About 70 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the 
date of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on family account 
and the more important purposes of taking loans were marriage, sick- 
ness and meeting current deficit. 


♦Estimated figure. 



APPENDIX 1 


List of centres covered under Family Living Surveys among ln.du&‘ 

trial Workers during 1958-59 

A. Factory Centres 


1. Digboi 

17. Sambalpur 

2. Jamshedpur 

18. Kanpur 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

19. Varanasi (Banaras). 

4. Bombay 

20. Saharanpur 

5. Ahmedabad 

21. Calcutta 

6- Nagpur 

22. Howrah 

7. Bhavnagar 

23. Asansol 

8. Sholapur 

24. Bangalore 

9. Bhopal 

25. Alleppey 

10. Indore 

26. Alwaye 

11. Gwalior 

27. Amritsar 

12. Madras 

28. Yamunanagar 

13. Madurai 

29. Jaipur 

14. Coimbatore 

30. Ajmer 

15. Guntur 

31. Delhi 

16. Hyderabad 

32. Srinagar 

B. Mining Centres 

33. Jharia 

37. Gudur 

34. Kodarma 

38. Barbil 

35. Noamundi 

39. Raniganj 

36. Balaghat 

40. Kolar Gold Field 

C. 

Plantation Centres 

41. Labac 

46. Darjeeling 

42. Rangapara 

47. Jalpaiguri 

43. Mariani 

48- Chikmagalur 

44. Doom Dooma 

49. Ammathi 

'IS. Coonoor 

50. Mundakkayam 
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APPENDIX It 

Average monthly expenditure— item-wise— per famity 


Item 


1 

(A) CONSITM^'TTON KXT'KXDIttJRfi 
Food, 

CiVfr.h and products 

Hire 

\v)u‘ikt • • • * * • 

Wheat atta 4 . • • 

Jowar 

Jowar atta 4. *. 

Maize 

Maize atta 4 . . • ♦ « 

Barley • • * • * * 

Barley atta 4 . • • * • 

CJram 

Gram atta . . • • « • 

Sai tu 

Chira, iniiri, khoi, lawa . . 

Maida 

Suji,r-wa 

Sewa i • • • • • • 

B -eed . . * • • • 

Cake, pastry .. 

Biscuit 

Oilier cereals .. 

Griiidling charges, etc. .. 

Sub total : cereals and products 

Pulses and producti 
Arhar 
Gram 
Moong 
Masur 
Vid 

Khesari 

I'ea 

Other pulses . . 

Pulse prodiK^ts . . 

Sub total : pulses and products 


Single-member All families 

families 


Number of 

Average 

^ ^ 

Number of 

— 1 

Average 

rt porting 

expendi- 

reporting 

pjrpendi- 

families 

ture pur 

families 

tlire per 


family 


family 


of all 


of all 


families 


families 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Ks. 


Rs. 



67 

1-11 

882 

29 88 


48 

2-21 

697 

8<67 


12 

0^^6 

61 

0-68 


, , 

, . 

1 

. . 


4 • 

4 • 

1 

. , 


4 . 

, , 

4 

001 


• . 

. • 

5 

ool 


4 . 

4 . 

2 

. . 


, , 

. , 

1 



5 

004 

81 

0-20 


• . 


10 

0-02 


1 

001 

7 

001 

, , 

5 

0*08 

178 

oro 


. . 

. . 

25 

0-04 


0 

010 

124 

0-27 


4 , 

4 , 

5 

001 

, , 

4 , 

4 4 

7 

001 


1 

on 

1 

001 


1 

0-02 

63 

019 


, , 

, , 

1 


•• 

46 

012 

664 

0-44 

•• 

70 

11-27 

630 

40-fj3 


1-27 626 3 05 

0‘16 200 0-35 

0-22 222 0-47 

0-21 2C0 0-60 

0 05 132 0-28 

0 04 7 0 01 

7 0 01 

3 001 

2 


57 

12 

16 

22 

3 

2 


66 


J-94 


677 


4-73 
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APPENDIX n— contd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

€>il seeds, oils and fate 

Mtistard oil » . . • 



65 

1*66 

608 

308 

Coconut oil » . . » 



2 

004 

0 

008 

Oingcllyoil 



• • 

•• 

2 

0-03 

Groundnut oil , . 



2 

010 

08 

0-81 

Other vegetable oil » , 



*• 

.• 

1 

001 

Vanaspati . . ^ . 



16 

048 

235 

1-60 

Other fats 



•• 


3 

003 

Sub-total : oil seeds, oils and fats 

•• 

69 

2‘37 

681 

6-60 


iieai^ fish and eggs 


Goat meat 

• • 



46 

1-42 

524 

375 

Beef . . 

a • 



4 

008 

38 

018 

Mutton 

• ft 



• . 

. - 

1 

001 

Poultry 

• ft 


ft ft 

2 

005 

32 

0*25 

Birds’ meat 

• • 


ft ft 

ft ft 

.. 

4 

004 

Fresh fish 

ft ft 


ft ft 

38 

1-06 

393 

2-26 

Dry fish 



ft ft 

1 

003 

5 

001 

Egg hen 



ft ft 

6 

Oil 

44 

015 

Egg duok 

• • 



1 

002 

15 

003 

Sub-total : meat, 

fish and eggs 



62 

2 77 

666 

66S 

JUilk and products 

Milk — cow 


ft • 

ft ft 

52 

4*08 

401 

6*49 

Milk — buffalo .. 


• • 

ft ft 

6 

0*63 

95 

1-51 

Curd 

• • 

ft • 

ft ft 

2 

003 

13 

004 

Ghee— cow 

a a 

• ft 

ft ft 

8 

0-30 

55 

0-47 

Ghee — buffalo . . 

• • 

ft ft 

ft 

2 

005 

59 

0-64 

Butter 


ft ft 

ft ft 

1 

002 

6 

005 

Condensed milk 



ft ft 

• • 

• . 

1 

001 

Powdered milk. . 



ft ft 

2 

001 

27 

010 

Other milk and products 


ft ft 

•• 

• • 

23 

0*47 

Sub-total : milk and products 

•• 

•• 

60 

512 

635 

9-68 
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APPENDIX II— contd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

6 

^fondiments and spices 

Salt 



67 

008 

682 

0.24 

Turmetix) 



46 

012 

660 

0-33 

Chilly — green . ^ 



25 

010 

355 

019 

Chilly — dry 



30 

015 

422 

0*44 

Tamarind 


a • 

1 

. . 

32 

0*04 

Onion 


a • 

61 

0-40 

641 

0-88 

■Garlic 


• 

17 

0*03 

318 

015 

Coriander 



18 

0 03 

314 

014 

Ginger 


9 9 

4 

002 

123 

006 

Pepper 


% • 

2 

001 

82 

007 

Methi ' 


'a • 

1 

. . 

12 

. . 

Saffron 


9 9 

• . 

. . 

3 

. . 

Mustard 


9 9 

2 

001 

41 

002 

Jira 



6 

0 05 

135 

013 

Clove 



2 

0*01 

34 

003 

Flachi 



2 

001 

22 

001 

Mixed spices . . 



63 

0-56 

610 

0*96 

Other spices, etc. 



•• 

•• 

3 

•* 

Sub-total : condiments and spices 


68 

1-68 

687 

3-69 

Vegetables and products 

Potato 

• • 


67 

1*31 

682 

3*04 

Muli, turnip, radish 

• • 

9 9 

12 

0*05 

161 

017 

Carrot, beet . • • • 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

• • 

1 

• •. 

Arum 

• • 

9 9 

1 

• • 

14 

001 

Other root vegetables • • 

w • 

9 9 

• . 


1 

. . 

Brinjal 

• w 

9 9 

47 

0*30 

528 

0*77 

Cauliflower 

• « 

9 9 

18 

014 

208 

0*41 

Cabbage 

• • 

• « 

9 

007 

184 

0*28 

Jack fruit 

• ♦ 

9 9 

4 

003 

117 

0*13 

Ladies finger . . 

• • 

9 9 

24 

016 

323 

0-63 

Tomato . . • . 

a • 

• • 

30 

0-26 

354 

0*49 

Cucumber 

V • 

• » 

. • 

• 9 

3 

, . 

Pumpkin 

• 9 

• • 

17 

009 

276 

0*27 

Gourd 

, , 

• • 

8 

0*03 

149 

0*13 

Karela 


• • 

19 

015 

243 

0*30 

Bean 

• • 

, • 

11 

0 06 

145 

0*14 

Pea 

• • 

♦ 9 

7 

O' 03 

76 

0*09 

Other v^etables 

9 • 

9 9 

16 

008 

266 

0*39 

Palak . . )i . 

9 9 

9 9 

21 

0-10 

319 

0*35 

Amaranth, chalai 

• • 

• • 

14 

0*08 

138 

0*14 

Menthi . . • • 

• • 

. . 

, . 

. . 

3 

. . 

Other leafy vegetables .• 

• • 


7 

O' 03 

134 

O' 12 

Pickle preservative 

• • 

• • 

.. 

. . 

1 

.. 

Other vegetable products 

• • 

•• 

4 

001 

32 

0*03 

Sub- total : vegetables and ])roducts 

•• 

68 

2-08 

C87 

7 ‘79 


L/P,N, 2801)01X15— 8 
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APPENDIX II— contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Fruits and products 


Banana, plantain 

V • 


a a 

16 

0-18 

196 

0-33 

Orange 

• • 

« a 

n • 

13 

016 

129 

0-46 

Lemon 

e e 

• « 

• • 

12 

007 

135 

0-28 

llango 

• e 

e • 

a a 

2 

0-04 

67 

035 

Jack fmit 

• • 

a a 

a a 

1 

0-02 

2 

. . 

Pineapple 

« e 

• a 

a a 

m a 

•• 

1 

001 

Coconut 

m m 

a a 

• • 

1 

001 

23 

003 

Papaya 

m • 

a a 

a a 

a a 


3 

001 

Cashewnut 

• e 

a a 

a a 

• • 


1 

• • 

Apple 

• e 

a a 

a a 

a a 


27 

0-18 

pried fmitfl 

« e 

a a 

e • 

• • 


4 

0-01 

Other fruits 

• * 

a a 

a a 

• e 


15 

0 04 

Other fruit products 

• • 


a a 

a a 


1 

•• 

8ub-total : fruits and products 

• » 

a a 

28 

O' 47 

309 

1'70 

^uQar, honey, ttc. 

fingar — crystal, • 

• e 

• • 

• p 

71 

1*60 

663 

4-86 

Sugar — deshi • • 

• e 

a a 

• • 

1 

0*03 

2 

001 

Our 

e e 

a a 

« • 

4 

0*03 

123 

0-22 

Honey 

• e 

♦ • 

a a 

• • 

a a 

2 

002 

Sugar candy • • 

• m 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

17 

0-03 

Sub total : sogar, hooey, etc. 

• • 

• • 

73 


668 

5‘14 

Pan, ntpori, etc. 

Pan leaf • # 

• • 

• « 


6 

0-25 

133 

0-41 

Pan finished • • 

• • 

« a 

• • 

45 

0-84 

331 

093 

Supari 

m e 

a a 

« • 

6 

oil 

131 

0-34 

Lime • • 

• • 

a a 

• • 

8 

o-oi 

140 

001 

Katha • # 

e • 

a a 

• • 

6 

002 

119 

0*10 

Others 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

•• 

16 

003 

Sub-total : pan, eupari. 

etc. 

• • 


61 

1-23 

458 

1-82 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 

• • 

• • 

• • 

32 

109 

334 

1-59 

Cigarette 

• a 

a a 

• • 

28 

1*30 

161 

0-96 

Zarda, kimam and surti 

a a 

• • 

3 

006 

42 

0*10 

Cigar, cheroot . . 

e • 

a a 

• • 

a a 

• • 

3 

0 02 

Chewing tobacco 

• e 

a a 

• • 

7 

0*16 

81 

0-28 

Smoking tobacco 

• e 

e • 

• • 

1 

001 

4 

a a 

Leaf tobacco . . 

• • 

a a 

a a 

1 

0*01 

7 

002 

Hukka tobacco prepared 


• • 

1 

• • 

11 

002 

Others 

• e 


a a 

3 

002 

21 

0*03 

Sub-total : tobacco and products 

a a 

66 

2-65 

647 

3-02 
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APPENDIX 11—contd. 


1 2 8 4 6 


AleoMic beverages 


Toddy, neera . . 

Country liquor 

Ganja 

Bhai;ig 

Refined liquor .. 

Others 

Sub-total : alcoholic beverages . • 

Other beverages 
Tea leaf ' 

Coffee powder or seed . . 

Sub-total : other beverages « « 

Prepared meals, eic. 

Meals 

Snack-saltish 
Snack-sweet .. 

Hot drink tea . . 

Hot drink coffee 
Ice cream, fruit salad 
Cold drink 
Others 

Sub- total : prepared meals, etc. • . 

Total : food, beverages, etc. 

(t‘) Food 

(ii) Tobaooo, pan, supari and intoxicants 

Fuel and Light 

Fire wood and chips 
Coal and coke 
Saw dust 

Kerosene oil — ^fuel , , 

Kerosene oil— lighting 
Eleotrioity — fuel 
Electricity — lighting 
Dung cake . . • • 

Methylated spirit 
Electric bulb .. 

Candle 
Match box 
Other lighting oil 
Others 

Total : fuel and light 



. • 

2 

0*01 

4 

016 

108 

0*70 

• . 

• • 

13 

0 06 

2 

. . 

4 


• . 

. . 

4 

006 

2 

004 

20 

0-12 

S 

0*20 

143 

1*03 


49 

0*55 

591 

7 

1*61 

0*03 

49 

0*55 

593 ‘ 

1-64 

34 

12*26 

64 

8*41 

48 

217 

368 

1*77 

21 

1*42 

117 

0*64 

67 

1*09 

638 

8*06 

1 

0*06 

3 

0*01 

• , 

. • 

1 

« • 

1 

0*08 

1 

* • 

•• 

•• 

1 

• • 

37 

17*92 

659 

6*89 

95 

62*71 

718 

100*99 


48*63 

« • 

95*12 

, , 

4*08 

• • 

6*87 


64 

1*00 

480 

1*38 

62 

0*58 

624 

1*76 

2 

0*02 

17 

0*03 

64 

0*19 

644 

0*33 

29 

0*20 

318 

0*48 

3 

0*04 

14 

0*04 

12 

0*20 

106 

0*36 

16 

0*09 

278 

0*44 


, , 

1 

. . 

2 

0*04 

49 

0*12 


, . 

3 

• . 

n 

0*29 

683 

0*45 

« • 

• . 

1 

. . 

•• 

•* 

4 

0*01 

86 

2*65 

m 

5^40 
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APPENDIX U-contd. 


1 


2 

3 

• 4 

6 

Housiko 

RenVfor hotising, etc. 






Residential house - rent . . 


73 

9 33 

492 

11-62 

Residential land- rent .. ’ 

. . 

. . 

. . 

12 

0-()3 

House rent owned/frcc 

. • 

22 

2*81 

223 

3-97 

Water charges . . 


6 

O-Of) 

58 

009 

Sub-total : rent for housing, etc* 

Hotise Eepaira and upkeep 


93 

12-19 

717 

13^71 

Repairs 

. . 

. . 

, . 

6 

0-14 

\\'hitc washing 

•• 

. •• 


7 

0-07 

Sub-total : bouse repairs and upkeep 

•• 



10 

0-21 

Furniture y etc. 

' . Red stolid, cot 


, , 


10 

0-08‘ 

. . Mat, matress, durrie 


3 

014 

6 

0 05 

Chawki» takhat 




1 

• • 

i Curtain, screen, blind 


. . 

. . 

1 

. . 

Sofa, couch 


1 

1-30 

i 

0-18 

Chair 


. . 

. . 

4 

0-05 

Stool . . 


•• 


1 


Sub-total : furniture, etc. 


4 

Ill 

^13 

0-36 

Uousehold appliancea 

Box, trunk 


. . 

, . 

2 

0-04 

Suit case, attache case . . 


1 

005 

2 

0 01 

Utensil—earthenware . . 


4 

0*02 

69 

0-04 

Ut ensil iron . . 




1 

0-01 

Utensil - bell metal 




3 

0-04 

Utensil — aluminium 


2 

005 

18 

.0 09 

Utensil — copper 




1 

• • 

Utensil- brass 




1 

Oil 

Glassware 


1 

. . 

15 

0 05 

Enainelware 



. . 

2 

001 

Chinaware 




8 

0 02 

Bucket . . . • 


1 

006 

7 

0-03 

Br<^om 


11 

0-05 

129 

0*08 

Rope, string . . 


1 

0()4 

6 

003 

Other electricals 


. . 

*• 

3 

0*16 

Clock, time-piece 



•• 

1 

004 

^ Household tools ... 


• • 


1 

• • 

Other household appliances 


2 

002 

2 

• . 

Repairs and maintenance 


•• 


3 

001 

. Sub-total : household appliances 


19 

0^29 

232 

0-77 


' 
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APPENDIX ll—contd. 


. 1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Household services 

Doi nestle servant, ayah 



4 

0-28 

47 

0*38 

Cook . . 



3 

007 

5 

0*02 

Sweeper 

• • 




4 

0*01 

Others 

•• 

•• 

1 

002 

3 

0*02 

Sub-iotal : household servict's 

. . 


.V 

t) • /) 7 

66 

0-46 

Total ; iiousjing 

•• 

•• 


1I-2U 

717 

17-48 

Cl.OTKiNr; IIEDDINO, ETC. 







Read made clothing 

Dlioti 

• • 

. . 

9 

0*00 

60 

0*82 

Lunjri 


. . 

4 

0*11 

14 

0*06 

ryi;iina 


. . 



1 

0*01 

Trousers 


. • 

2 

0*25 

13 

0*16 

liairpant 


. . 


•• 

22 

0*23 

Jawahar coat, etc. 

. . 

. • 



2 

0*01 

Vest .. 



2 

0*05 

8 

0*03 

Bush sliirt 



1 

0*07 

21 

0*21 

Shirt., kauiij, kurta 

. . 


2 

0*15 

19 

019 

(laiiji, haniai) .. 



8 

0 12 

35 

0*15 

Ssri .. 


. • 

6 

1*13 

134 

2*88 

Blouse, iholi .. 



1 

0*06 

4 

0*02 

petticoat 



• • 

•• 

4 

0*02 

SalAvar 

• • 

. . 


•• 

1 

0*01 

I)o])atta, urani.. 

• . 



• • ‘ 

1 

0*01 

Frock 

. • 

. . 



18 

0*21 

Undergarment 



2 

0*02 

4 

0*01 

Chaddar, aiigabastram .. 

• • 


1 

0*08 

7 

0*1^ 

Towel . . 

• • 


2 

0*05 

4 

0*02 

Gaiucha 

• . 

• • 

1 

0*02 

‘11 

003 

Ilaiidkorchief . . 


. • 

1 

0*01 

2 


Shawl, wrapper, scarf . . 



1 

0*06 

2 

0*03 

Sweater, xjull-over 


• • 

2 

0*21 

9 

0*10 

Ix)ng cloth , . . • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

* Other garments 


% • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 

Other knitted garments . . 


•• 


• • 

1 

0 01 


•J<J 3- 05 227 5-40 


Sub -total : readymade clothing 
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APPENDIX II-coRtd. 


1 




2 

8 

4 

8 

Jfon^readjfmade clothing 

Dhoti 

• • 



2 

0-31 

10 

0*23 

Lungi 

• e 


a • 

1 

004 

8 

008 

Pyjama 

• • 



1 

005 

10 

0 06 

Trousers 

• • 



6 

0*65 

26 

0-49 

Half pant 

Javra^r coat, eto. 

• • 


• 4 

1 

013 

18 

0 24 

4 4 


4 4 


0-23 

7 

006 

Vest 



4 4 



1 

.. 

Bush shirt 



4 4 

1 

0-23 

12 

018 

Shirt, kamij, kurta 

4 4 


4 4 

24 

1*82 

124 

1-34 

Coat, over coat 

• 4 


4 4 

8 

0-39 

65 

0-60 

Ganji, banian . . 

4 m 


4 4 


, , 

1 


Sari . . 



4 4 

2 

0 20 

43 

101 

Blouse, oholi . • 



" 4 4 

2 

0*10 

81 

0 17 

Petti coat 

4 4 


• 4 



6 

0-05 

Salwar 

4 4 


4 4 



9 

0-31 

Dopatta, urani 

4 4 


4 4 

• • 


4 

007 

Frock 



4 4 

4 


22 

019 

Undergarment 



4 4 

4 4 


4 

002 

Chaddar, angabastram 



4 4 

4 4 


2 

002 

Oamcha 



4 4 

4 4 


6 

0 02 

Wool . . . . 



4 4 

4 4 


1 

0-01 

Long cloth 



4 4 

0 

0-21 

46 

0 36 

Mulmul 



» • 



5 

006 

Satin 




6 

0-25 

31 

O' 34 

Poplin 

4^ 



2 

007 

37 

0-30 

Other shirting, eto. 




7 

0-48 

48 

0-81 

Other cloth 




8 

013 

53 

0 73 

Other knitted garments 


• • 

• • 

> . 

2 

006 

Other clothing (misc.) 

•• 


4 4 

•• 

• 

5 

Oil 

Sub>total : non readymade clothing 

4 4 

42 

5-28 

29r> 

7-9i 

Btadtcear 

Turban • • 

• • 

4 4 

4 4 

2 

0*22 

10 

013 

Cap • • • • 

• 4 

4 4 

4 4 

1 

002 

4 

001 

Sub-total : headwear 

4 4 

•• 

4 4 

3 

024 

14 

0 14 

Bidding 

Bedskeet 

m 4 

4 4 

4 4 

1 

002 

83 

0*39 

Pillow 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

2 

010 

5 

0*03 

Mosquito net « . 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

1 

001 

Durrie . . 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

• • 

4 

0 04 

Blanket, rug . . 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

1 

007 

8 

019 

Bed cover 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

1 

0 09 

8 

003 

Pillow case 

4 4 

4 4 

4 4 

• 

4 4 

4 

002 

Bedding cloth . . 

4 4 


4 4 

• • 

4 4 

2 

0*03 

Others 

4 4 

• • 

4 4 

• 4 

4 4 

5 

0-07 

Sub-total : bedding 

4 4 

• 

4 4 

s 

0 28 

64 

0 81 
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APPENDIX II— contd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

foot-wear 

Shoes 

• • 


5 

0-40 

64 

log 

Sandals • • 

• • 


1 

013 

18 

0-22 

Chappals .. •• 

• • 


4 

0 24 

33 

0*22 

Boots . . • . 



2 

0 77 

6 

0-21 

Slippers 

• ♦ 


. , 

. . 

3 

001 

Socks 

« • 

• 

1 

• - 

9 

002 

Others 



•• 

•• 

2 

003 

Sub-Total — footwear 


• « 

11 

1 H 

m 

176 

Miscellaneous 

Laundry ' . . 


a « 

5 

017 

20 

009 

Washerman 

• « 

. • 

46 

0-71 

322 

1 03 

Washing soap . . 

, , 


90 

i-n 

703 

2- 10 

Soda . . 

. • 

. . 

3 

001 

175 

017 

Tailoring, mending, etc. . , 

, , 

, , 

42 

1-36 

241 

1-59 

Others 

, , 

, . 

. . 


2 

. , 

Repair, etc., footwear . • 

•• 

•• 

4 

0-09 

32 

005 

Sub-total : miscellaneous 

.. 


01 


712 


Total : clothing, bedding, 

•• 


01 

I'rSr 

71/) 

21 06 


Miscellaneous 


Medical care 


I)oi tors* fee 



1 

0 01 

45 

0-39 

Medicine 



15 

2-55 

179 

2 55 

Hospitalisation 


• 

• . 

. . 

2 

. . 

X-ray 


• • 

• • 

* . 

1 

0*08 

Health service centre 


• 

1 

003 

1 


Otliers 

*• 

•• 



1 

•• 

Sub-total : medical care . . 

•• 

•• 

17 

2-60 

193 

S-02 

Personal care 

Hair oil, etc. . , 



74 

0-99 

663 

1-66 

Hair lotion, etc. 



1 

002 

4 

002 

Barber 



73 

0-80 

613 

119 

Snow, face cream, etc. . . 

• • 


6 

007 

81 

017 

Toilet soap 



80 

0-60 

051 

0-97 

Soap nut 

• • 


• • 


4 

001 

Comb, hair brush 

• • 


1 

, , 

26 

002 

Mirror 

• • 


.. 

. . 

6 

001 

Face powder 

• • 


1 

001 

41 

008 

Tooth paste 

« a 


16 

017 

74 

013 

Tooth powder . . 



2 

002 

19 

002 

Tooth brush .. 

« • 


5 

0*06 

10 

002 

Noem and similar stick . • 

• • 


44 

007 

493 

016 

Blade 



13 

005 

88 

005 

Shaving soap . . 



. . 

. • 

3 

, , 

Scent and perfume 



. . 

. . 

4 

002 

Others 



4 

002 

27 

003 

Sub-totai : personal care 

•• 

•• 

93 

2-88 

716 

4-66 
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APPENDIX II— contd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Edurntion and reading 







School and colI('a;o fees . . 

« • 

• • 

, , 


313 

2 22 

Books — school . . 

• • 

• • 

. • 

, , 

84 

100 

Books — gc literal 

• • 

• • 

3 

0*09 

13 

0 05 

Hostel charges 

• « 

• • 

. • 

. . 

1 

0 05 

StAtioiiery all kinds 

• ♦ 


. . 

• • 

71 

0-24 

Private tuition 



. • 

, . 

101 

1-43 

Newspaper 


• • 

7 

013 

35 

015 

Periodical and journal . . 


« • 

. • 

. . 

8 

0 02 

Library charges 


• • 

. . 

. . 

4 

001 , 

Others 



1 

001 

9 

0 21 

Sub- total: education and reading 


8 

0 23 

336 

S-38 


Evereation^ He. 

Cinema 

« • 


28 

0-5S 

198 

0-74 

•J'oy . . 

• • 


• • 


29 

0 08 

Pet animal purchase 



. • 


6 

003 

Picnic, cxhibiti(.n, etc. .. 




• • 

2 

O-ol 

Photographic expenses . . 

• • 

• • 

. • 


1 

001 

Harmonium 

• • 

♦ • 

• • 

• • 

1 

0 11 

Badio 

• • 

# • 

• • 

• • 

2 

0-39 

String instrument 

• • 


. • 


1 

003 

Club fees, etc. . . 

« • 


2 

004 

7 

003 

Chance game, lottery 



. . 


1 

, , 

Others 



. • 


2 

, , 

Repair a nd maiiilcnance 

• ♦ 

# • 

2 

017 

3 

004 

Sub-total : recreation, etc. 

• • 

• • 

:io 

0 70 

222 

1‘ 15 


Tramport, etc. 

llai . . 

• • • • 

• • 

10 

1-20 

63 

1-78 

Bus . . 

• • • • 

9 9 

40 

0-77 

254 

110 

Tram . . 

• • • • 

9 9 

4 

Oil 

6 

0 02 

Ri« kshaw 

• • • • 

• • 

1 

002 

11 

0*04 

Biillo k cart 

• • • • 

• • 

. • 

, , 

1 


Horae Cab 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

, , 

1 


Taxi 

• • • • 

• • 

4 

017 

26 

013 

petrol, etc. 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

, , 

5 

008 

Ke-i^air thargea 

• • • • 

• • 

3 

0*68 

28 

0*39 

postage 


• • 

48 

0 50 

280 

0*31 

Upkeep of horse and bullock 

• • 

• . 


1 

0.01 

Others 

• • • • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

2 

0*06 

Sub-total : transport, etc. 

• • 

66 

345 

432 

3-92 
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APPENDIX II— contd. 


1 2 8 4 5 


SuhscripHon, ctc» 


Trfido union 

22 

0-29 

248 

0-tl 

RnliLHous 

27 

0-59 

108 

0-41 

(i i ft iiiui charily 

18 

01.5 

120 

0 0-2 

Other ceremonials 

3 

0*07 

44 

2-44 

Others . . . . . . 

•• 


3 

0-.04 

Subtotal ; subscription, etc. 

51 

VIO 

m 

3-92 

f 

Misrllaneons 





Ornament — metal 

• . 

. , 

12 

0 02 

GrtiaTm‘n.1- glass 

• . 

. . 

27 

0-05 

Ornament — plastic 

. . 

. . 

2 


Walcli 

• . 


2 

0-t)7 

Fountain pen .. 

1 

003 

10 

0-05 

T’nilu'ella 

3 

017 ‘ 

19 

0-22 

R ‘pair an l maint(’nance 

3 

OtH) 

18 

0-13 

C t^ier pt»ekt*t expenses 

13 

0-68 

82 

0-52 

Other miscv lla leoi.s expanses 

•• 


6 

0-18 

Sub-1 otal : miscellaneous 

20 

0‘07 

153 

1-24 

Total : miscellaneous 


12 01 

•• 

23-49 

Total : CONSUMI'TIOX EXTFXDITURE . . 


95-53 

•• 

168-41 

(B) NON-COXvSUMrTlON EXI ENDITURE 





Taxes 





. Road t^x .. .. •• •• 

• • 

. . 

4 

0-03 

Income tax 

1 

015 

30 

0 20 

Municipal tax .. 

1 

0-03 

12 

0 08 

Chowkidari tax 

.. 

• . 

1 


Others 

•• 

•• 

9 

0-02 

Sub- total ; taxes 

2 

018 

56 

O' 33 

Jniereatf litigation, etc. 





Interest paid on loan .. •• •• 


2 25 

873 

3-fl9 

^Litigation expenses .. .. •• 

• • 

• • 

3 

0-07 

, Remittance 

j 

59 

30-55 

188 

13-39 

Siib-total : interest, litigation, etc. 

73 

S‘2 80 

478 

1705 


100 


APPENDIX II— confd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Savinys and invettment* 


Ornaments - gold 


. . 

• • 

8 

1-06 

Ornaments — silver 


1 

0-34 

1 

005 

Livestock 


. . 

. . 

2 

007 

Bicycle 


3 

4-38 

0 

0-94 

Life insurance premium 


4 

0-89 

29 

0 73 

Provident Fund contribution 


76 

603 

647 

6-75 

Bank savings . . 


3 

0*41 

14 

0-40 

Jy)an advanced 


1 

0 66 

2 

0-13 

Bhares and securities 

• . 

1 

001 

15 

0-16 

Others 

•• 

63 

7-54 

564 

17-30 

Sub-total : savings and investments 

•• 

80 

19 25 

660 

27-59 

Dt6l4 rtpaid 

Debts repaid .. 

•• 

37 

14-68 

409 

23-94 

Sub-toUl : debt* repaid 

•• 

37 

14-68 

409 

23-94 

Total : NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

SUMMARY 

•• 

66-91 

•• 

68 91 

(A) (Consumption BXPKNDiTmiB 

Food . . 

• • 

• • 

48-63 

a a 

95 12 

Pan, Bupari, tobacco and intoxicants 

• • 

• • 

4-08 

a a 

6- HI 

Fuel and light . . 

• e 

86 

2-66 

709 

5-40 

Housing 

a a 

05 

14-29 

717 

17 48 

Clothing, bedding, etc. . . 

a a 

04 

13-87 

715 

2106 

Miscellaneous .. 

a a 

•• 

12-01 

•• 

23-49 

Total • • • • • • 

•• 

•• 

95- 53 

•• 

138-41 

(B) Non*oonsumption expenditure 

Taxes, iriterest and litigation . # 

• • 

• • 

2-43 

• • 

3-99 

Remittances to dependents 

a a 

59 

30-55 

188 

13-39 

Savings and investments 

a • 

80 

19-25 

660 

27-59 

Debts prepaid . . • • • • 

a a 

37 

14-68 

409 

23-94 

Total a • • • • • 

a a 

•• 

66-01 

• • 

OS'M 
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